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HOW LONDON PICTURED QUEEN ALEXANDRA AS A BRIDE NEARLY FORTY YEARS AGO 
This medal was struck in connection with the Queen's historic entry into London on March 7, 1863. The Prince of Wales had gone to Gravesend to meet her and her 


family landing from the Victoria and Albert. The royal lovers made a triumphal progress through London, The heart of the people went out to the beautiful Princess 
on that day, and when she drives along the same route on Saturday, almost forty years later, she will be received with the same admiratioa 
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TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be 
pleased to consider MSS. sent in by any contributor— 
whether professed journalist or not--provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending 
contributors are PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED to read 
carefully the columns of THE TATLER before con 
tributing. What the Editor requires are short, bright, 
personal paragraphs about living celebrities directly 
within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and 
original anecdotes relating to men and women of the day 
are especially acceptable: Paragraphs compiled from 
biographical works are not invited. As regards short 
stories, these must be from 2,000 to 3,000 words in length 
and in keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the 
paper in which they are intended to appear. All para- 
graphs and stories should be addressed to-the Society 
Editor. Where a stamped and addressed envelope is 
enclosed every effort will be made to return promptly 
unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 


PHOTOGRAPHS.—The Editor is open to receive 
photographs of important current social events, of notable 
people, of interesting places, or of anything of an eccentric 
or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address 
of the sender, should always accompany such photo- 
graphs. It must be distinctly understood that no one 
living ina country under the Berne Copyright Convention 
will be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright 
of the photograph submitted or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit 
the photograph to the Editor of THE TATLER for 
reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally 
paid for. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
“THE TATLER ” 


AT HOME 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 8s. 2d. 
Six months - - - - - 14s. 1d. 
Three months - - - - - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 19s. od. 
Six months - - - - - 19s. 6d. 
Three months) - - - - - gs. gd. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any 
time, irrespective of the departure of the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the 
Publishing Office, Great New Street, in English money, 
by cheques crossed ‘The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet 
Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘‘ THe TATLEr,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


THs RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS 
WEEK'S TATLER is as tollows : Anywhere 
in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 
weight. To any other part of the world the rate would 
be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should, 
therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 


WHAT TO SEE IN LONDON. 


Bethnal Green Museum (Cambridge Road, E.)—Free 
daily. On Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, ro a.m. to 
10 p.m.; on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 10 to 5: 
Sundays, 2 to 5. 

British Museum (Bloomsbury, W.C.) — Free week-days, 
1o to 6; Sundays, 2 to 5. 


Chancery Lane Safe Deposit—Free daily, 9 to 6. 
Dulwich Picture Gallery—Iree week-days, ro to 5. 


Geology Museum (28, Jermyn Street) --I'ree: Mondays ani 
Saturdays, ro to 10: other week-days, ro to 5 ; sundays, 2 to dusk, 


Greenwich Hospital — Painted Hall open free daily, ro to 
6; on Sundays afters, Roval Naval Museum and Chapel, 
free daily (except Sundays and Fridays), 10 to 6. 

Guildhall Library —Free, 1oto8. Museum—Free, ro to 4, 
Saturdays, ro to 6. 


Hampton Court Palace—Free, daily, 10 to dusk; except on 
Fridays. 

Houses of Parliament (Westminster)—Open on Saturdays, 
10 to 4 (no admission after 3.30) ; tickets gratis, at entrance. 


Kensington Palace (the birthplace of Queen Victoria)—Free 
daily (except Wednesdays) from ro to 4. Sundays, 2 to 4. 

Kew Gardens (Richmond)—Free, daily, 12 till dusk; on 
Sundays, r p.m, till dusk. 


Madame Tussaud’s 
To to 10, 


Waxwork (Marylebone Rd.)— 


t: and Naval Museum (the old Banqueting Hall 
of Charles I., Whitehall)—Every week day, 11 to 4; admission 6d, 


Mint (Little Tower Hill)—Free admission, 10 to 4; Saturdays, 
rotor. By applying in writing to the Master of the Mint at 
least a week before visit. 


National Gallery (iia iigen Square, W.C.)—Free on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays, ro to 5: Thursdays and 
Fridays, rr to 5 (6d.), Closed on Sundays during winter months 


National Portrait Gallery (St. Martin’s Place, W.C.)— 
Same conditions as the National Gallery. 


Natural History Museum (South Kensington)—Open 
ro tos, On Saturdays and Mondays closes at 8, 


Royal Botanic Gardens (Regent's Park)—Open daily, from 
g to sunset on a Member's order: Mondays and Saturdays, by 
payment of rs. Other days by Fellow’s order only. 


Royal College of Surgeons (Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.)— 
Visitors are admitted by orders from meinbers or by application 
to the Secretary on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, 10 to 5. 


Soane Museum (13, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)—Admission by 
ticket obtainable from the Curator. 


St. Paul’s Cathedral—Open daily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m 


Tate Gallery (Millbank)—Free on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to dusk ; 6d. on Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to dusk. Closed on Sundays during winter months. 


Tower of London—Open daily (except Sundays), 10 to 4, 
Armouries and Crown jewels, free on Mondays and Saturdays, 
other days ts, 


Victoria and Albert Museum (South Kensington)—The 
whole Museum is tree on Mondays, Tuesdays, Saturdays, ro te 10, 
On Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays open 10 to dusk. 6d. Admis- 
sion to Main Building. Scientific and Indian Sections free. On 
sunday the whole museum (except the libraries) is open free from 
2 p.m. till 6, 


Wallace Collection (Hertford House, Manchester Square)— 
Free on Mondays 12to 5; Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days, 10 to 5; Sundays, 2to5. Sixpence admission on Tuesdays 
and Fridays, 11 to 5. Children under 8 not admitted, under 12 
only with adults. Closed on Sundays after October 27. 


Westminster Abbey—Open for Service. 


Zoological Gardens (Regent’s Park, N.W.)—Every week- 
day, 9 a.m. to sunset, rs. (on Mondays 6d.) On Sundays only by 
order from a Member. 


THE SUPPLEMENT 


OF 
POSSI Mate ho Mer alesksaby limes ab 
FOR 
OCTOBER 25, 1902, 
WILL BE 


KING EDWARD AND THE 
CITY OF LONDON. 


A RETROSPECT. 
PRINTED ON FINE ART PAPER. 


SIXPENCE WEEKLY. 


Office: GREAT NEW STREET, E.C. 


VOLS. I.—X. of 
THE SPHERE. 
NOW READY. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, Vol. I. (23 Numbers), 
18/6. 
Vols. II.—X. (each*r3 Numbers), 12/6 each. 


Binding Cases for Vol. X. can now be obtained, price 
26 each, 


The Index and Title Page for Vol. X. is now ready, 
and can be obtained free of charge from— 


THE SPHERE OFFICE, 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


eae TATLER can be obtained at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 
224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris; 


and at all important News Stands and Railway 
Bookstalls on the Continent. 
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RURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL. Managing 
Director, ARTHUR COLLINS. Every Eveniis 


at Least THE BEST OF FRIENDS, by Cecil 
Raleigh, produced byArthur Collins. Mrs. JOHN WOUD 
and powerful company. Matinees every Wednesday and 
Saturday at 1.45. Box Office now open. 


T. JAMES’S. Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 
Every Evening at 8 punctually, a New Romantic 
Play, by Justin Hundy McCarthy, entitled 


IF | WERE KING. 
Francois Villon °- Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 


MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and 
SATURDAY at 2. 


Box Office, Io to 10. Tel. 3903 Gerrard. 


RINCESS’S THEATRE (Oxford Street). 
EVERY EVENING, at 8, Mr. Bert Coote presents 
THE FATAL WEDDING. 
AGENUINE SUCCESS. WEDNESDAY MATS,, 2.30. 
Box office open 10 to 10, No FEEs. 
One minute from Oxford Circus Tube Station, 


OMEDY THEATRE.—Under the management 
of Mr. FRANK CURZON. 
EVERY EVENING, at 9 o'clock, a New Comedy in 
Three Acts, 
THE WISDOM OF FOLLY. 
By Cosmo HaAmIrton. 
Preceded at 8.15, by a Play in One Act, 
THE RON OUKE (by Watrter Fritn). 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 3 o'clock. 


ONDON HIPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, W.C, 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
THE BANDITS. THE BANDITS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m. 


An ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


prom ENADE CONCERTS, QUEEN’S HALL. 
Nightly at 8, till November 7. 
Queen’s Hall Orcuestra. Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
Tickets, 5s., 3s., 2s. Promenade, rs. 
Rospert NEwMAN, Manager. 


GUILD OF HANDICRAFT. 


AN IMPORTANT EXHIBITION 
Of the Work of the Guild of Handicraft is 
NOW OPEN at 


THE WOODBURY GALLERY, 
37, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
The Exhibition ‘consists of— 
DRAWINGS, SKETCHES, DESIGNS, GOLD AND 
SILVER WORK, JEWELLERY, 


FURNITURE, PIANOS, PRINTED BOOKS, 
ENAMELS, &c., 


And the work of the following, among others, will be 
represented ; 
Cc. R. ASHBEE, WILLIAM STRANG, 
REGINALD SAVAGE, C. R. BAKER, 
GEO. THOMPSON, MISS EDITH HARWOOD, 
MISS ANNA KINGSFORD, &c. 


NOW OPEN. 


THE WOODBURY GALLERY, 
37, New Bonp StrReEET, W. 


ONE OF THE BEST BIOGRAPHIES IN 
THE LANGUAGE. 


THE LIFE OF 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 


By Mrs. GASKELL. 
Edited, with Notes and moe than a hundred 
additional Letters to Mr. GzorGe SmitTH, her 
publisher, and others, by 


CLEMENT SHORTER. 


PRICE 6s. 
SMITH, ELDER & CO., WatTERLoo PLAcE. 


THE FATHER CONFESSOR: 


BY 
DORA SIGERSON. 
PRICE 3s. 6d. 


Mr. ROBERT BARR, the well-known Novelist, says :— 

“T regard THE FATHER ConFressor as a perfect model 
ofits kind. There is not a superfluous word in it, and I 
have never read anything more thrilling. If suchastrong 
and original plot had occurred to any other writer, he 
would have made a long novel of it. [he whole book is 
one of the strongest I have read by man or woman.” 

Truth says: -‘* There is a rough-hewn power of a rare 
kind in Mrs. Clement Shorter's THe FarHer Con- 
FESSOR." 

The Daily News says :—‘ Undeniably powerful and 
imaginative.” 


WARD, LOCK & Co., Satispury Court, EC. 


Now Ready. 
VOLUMES lL. It, IIL, 1Y. and VY. of 
EE. Sh AcE eR: 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 


Binding Cases for Vol. V. can now be obtained, price 
2,6 each. 


The Index and Title Page to Vol. V.is now ready, 
and can be obtained free of charge from— 


THE IATLER OFFICE, 6, Great New Street, London, E.C. 
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Os OF Je FioaT. 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme,—Steele. 


The Broadwood Piano Prize.—I have received a letter from 
Mr. Frederick Southey, the winner of the first prize in the Monogram 
Competition, that is to say, the 105 guinea piano, which I inadver- 


Copyright of ** The Tatler” 
PREPARING FOR THE KING'S VISIT 


Temple Bar memorial is being elaborately decorated to welcome his 
Majesty on Saturday 


tently called a “hundred guinea” piano in my last issue. Mr. 
Southey is naturally delighted at winning the prize, and says that 
the competition has given him “many. instructive hours of occupa- 
tion.” He adds that constant searching through a few hundred 
volumes has given him “a knowledge of living British authors and 
their works that he did 
not previously possess.” 
I think on the strength 
of this information that 
none of the unsuccess- 
ful competitors need 
grudge Mr. Southey 
his success ; he would 
seem to have earned 
it by hard work. His 
letter also a com- 
pliment to the inex- 
haustible quality of the 
Newcastle _ libraries. 
Messrs. Broadwood, I 
may add, have 
arranged with Mr. 
Southey that the piano 
should be on view for 
a week in the windows 
of the music ware- 
house of Messrs. H. 
Boyd and Co., 16, Pil- 
grim Street, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 


is 


THE NEW LADY MAYORESS, 


LADY SAMUEL, AND 
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The 4250 Motor.—Some surprise has been expressed at the 
discrepancy in the value set upon the motor car in the new competi- 
tion and the sum allotted for furniture in case that should be taken 
by the winner in preference. I desire to explain that a settled 
determination to have a really first-class prize determined me to secure 
a 6h.p. De Dion Bouton motor, which I was assured is the very 
best thing of a manageable size. This has involved ordering some 
time beforehand in order to secure delivery at the time the com- 
petition closes. Vague generalities about high-priced motor cars 
can have little meaning unless the actual car is mentioned. It is 
safer, however, to assume that in view of this motor car not being 
selected by the successful competitor it would be necessary to 
sell the machine,.and I have allowed a certain sum to provide 
against this eventuality. 


The New Lady Mayoress.—Lady Samuel, the wife of the new 
Lord Mayor, and her daughter have turned to a pleasant use the 
business relations of the Lord Mayor-elect with Japan. Lady 
Samuel has always taken a keen interest in tree-growing, and for 
some time past she has been smitten with a desire to introduce into 
this country Japanese dwarf trees, of which she has a wonderful 


collection in her 
glass houses. She 
possesses a most 


interesting planta- 
tion of larches and 
sago palms, which, 
though most of 
them over a hun- 
dred years old, are 
yet small enough to 
grow in an ordinary 
china bowl. 


A Dramatist of * 
Four - and - twenty. 
—When Mr. Frank 
Curzon announced 
at the fall of the 
curtain on Js, 
Willoughby’s Kiss 
at the Avenue that 
the author, Mr. 
Frank Stayton, was but four-and-twenty the audience felt that 
complete disapproval of the play would be very ungracious. Not 
that Mrs. Willoughby’s Kiss is a masterpiece, but it has intentions 
and a certain atmosphere just like his previous play, Zhe President, 
which I for one really 
enjoyed. The play 
deals with two ill- 
mated pairs, the Bran- 
drams and the Wil- 
loughbys. Mr. Stayton 
has not been able to 
make up his mind 
whether to make farce 
or tragedy of young 
Mrs. Willoughby acci- 
dentally kissing Mr. 
Brandram, and in just 
so much he has failed. 
He gets splendid sup- 
port, however, from his 
interpreters, who in- 
clude three such excel- 
lent comédiennes as 
Miss Florence St John 
as Mrs. Brandram, 
Miss Ellis Jeffreys as 
Es Mrs. Willoughby, and 
Miss Annie Hughes as 
Miss Brandram. 


THE WINNER OF THE CESAREWITCH 


Black Sand, who won by three lengths, is the 
property of Mr. J. Buchanan. It was defeated 
in this race last year by Balsarroch 


Stereoscopic Co. 


HER DAUGHTER 


RHE TALLER 


An Airship Disaster.—Baron de Bradsky, 
the inventor of a new steerable balloon, 
who was killed by falling with the car 
of his airship from a height of about a 
hundred yards in Paris, is another instance 
of the enormous risk attached to attempts to overvome the 
difficulties of aerial navigation. The unfortunate man had been 
waiting for several days for favourable conditions to make his ascent, 
and last Monday week the propitious moment seemed to have 
arrived. The ascent was made without a check of any sort, and all 


THE AIRSHIP DISASTER 
Baron de Bradsky, who was killed in the accident to his airship, and 


IN PARIS 


his wife. This photograph was taken just before the fatal ascent 
seemed to be going smoothly till suddenly the long keel which 
served as a car and supported the propellers broke off and fell 
heavily to the ground, carrying with it Baron de Bradsky and his 
companion, M. Morin, a well-known French aeronaut, both of whom 
were killed instantly. By a strange coincidence the spot where they 
fell is the place where more than a hundred years ago, about 
1790, the first balloon inflated with gas in Paris descended. 


An Adventurous Navigator.—The recent disaster in Paris is the 
latest of a long series of accidents, one of the earliest of which is 
commemorated by a tablet on the tower of St. Mary’s Church, 
Shrewsbury. The attempt at air navigation was made in 1739, but 
the daring aeronaut lost his life through a cord which controlled 
the flight of the airship being drawn too tightly. The tablet bears 
the followiny inscription :— 


Let this small monument record the name 
Of Cadman, and to future times proclaim 
How by'n attempt to fly from this high spire 
Across the Sabrine stream he did acquire 
His fatal end. ’Twas not for want of skill 
Or courage to perform the task he fell. 
No, no, a faulty cord being drawn too tight 
Hurried His soul on high to take her flight 
Which bid the body here beneath good-night. 
February 2, 1739, aged 28. 


Scots not Britons.—The objection of people in Scotland to be 
called English is not a new thing. In the new volume of the Privy 
Council Register of Scotland we find that the council on Novem- 
ber 9, 1630, in dealing with a question of fishing, declared that :— 


Whereas this mater is nationall betuix Scotland and England, whilks ar twa free 
and distinct estats and kingdomes, [they] sould be differenced by thair particular 
names and not confoundit under the name of ‘‘ Great Britane."’ 


The Sleep of the Just.—An inquisitive person has been 
investigating the extent to which royalty sleeps the sleep of the 
just. Thus he says King Edward eats heartily, drinks moderately, 
and sleeps heavily, retires late and rises early. The late Queen 
Victoria also slept well, though she dined late, and did not go to bed till 


The Airship Disaster. 
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midnight. Strange to say, she was always up 
early and got through a good morning’s work 
before breakfasting at nine. Her grandson, 
the German Emperor, sleeps on an officer’s 
camp bedstead with rough regimental bed- 
clothing. He is in bed by eleven, and up and dressed again at five. 
King Edward’s relative, the Czar, suffers from insomnia, but then 
he retires early, lies late, and tries to sleep with a brilliant light 
in his bedroom, King Victor of Italy, delicate as he looks, affects 
the Spartan. He favours a hard bed without pillows and with 
sheets of the roughest linen. Naturally he sleeps like a top. It is 
never quite certain whether the King of the Belgians goes to bed or 
whether he works all night, but he hates singularity, and when he 
sleeps he uses an ordinary bed. His only luxury is a swansdown 
quilt and that he needs because he is so chilly. It seems almost 
indelicate to pry upon a lady, but there is reason to believe that 
Queen Wilhelmina makes eleven her hour for retiring and rises with 
a Dutch regularity, though it is said she sleeps in a monumental 
four-poster. 


The Millionaire’s Flower Clock.—Few of the world’s business 
men know “the time of day” better than Mr. John D. Rockfeller, 
the millionaire who supplies the poet with his midnight oil and the 
automobilist with his volatile spirit. Not content with a gold chrono- 
meter—jewelled, of course—Mr. Rockfeller has a flower clock in his 
grounds at Tarrytown in the summer-time, which is the delight of 
the local botanist. That is to say, his gardener has laid out a 
circular bed as a clock face with twelve sections corresponding to 
the hours. Each of these is set with flowers which open or close at 
the hour it represents, and the time is thus indicated by efflorescence. 
There was no special difficulty about the hours, but the hands were 
not so easily got over. These, of course, had to be stationary, so 
the expert solved the difficulty by making them of yellow dandelion, 
which in that latitude opens at half-past five in the morning and 
closes at half-past eight at night. 


Romance of an Irish Barony.—The fact that the late Lord 
Sherard is succeeded by his brother draws attention to the fact that 
this barony has very rarely descended from father to son. Out of 
eleven barons only five have been the sons. of their predecessors. 
The last two barons were merely kinsmen of their immediate pre- 
decessors. The family has known the higher honours of an earldom 
and a viscounty, but the failure of direct heirs caused both of them 
to become extinct. It is a curious fact following on these others 
that the new Lord Sherard does not appear to be married, and that 
his younger brother, who has been married seven years, has only 
one daughter. 
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AN AIRSHIP ACCIDENT 160 YEARS AGO 


This tablet on the tower of St. Mary's Church, Shrewsbury, was placed there 
in memory of an adventurous aeronaut named Cadman, who lost his life in 
an attempt to fly from the church spire 
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OUR NEW PRIZE PUZZLE COMPETITION. 
A Chance for Any Reader to Win a Motor Car. 


afte conditions of this competition, which began last week, are perfectly simple, and it is hored that every competitor 

will carefully read them through and refrain from worrying the Editor with unnecessary questions. This competition 
will run for twenty weeks in all. Each week while the competition lasts a certain number of pictures will be given. 
Each picture will represent the name of some well-known. figure in society or on the stage.. As the list of such 
celebrities is a somewhat indefinite one the names will be used only of those whose fortraits have appeared in THE Tater. 
Back numbers for any date can be obtained from the Publisher, Great New Street, Fetter Lane. The prizes will be :— 


FIRST PRIZE—A £250 DE DION BOUTON 6 H.P. MOTOR CAR; or, 
$200 worth of Furniture, which may be ordered at any one of certain 
leading furnishing houses whose names will be published before the 
competition closes. 


All the winner will have to do is to go to one of these firms, select furniture to the value of £200, and 
have the account sent to us. The amount may be spent exactly as the winner wishes, either on a single 
article or in furnishing half-a-dozen rooms, 

Second Prize—A Magnificent ‘‘Monarch” Gramophone, valued at £20. 


With Pedestal, Amplifying Horn, and a dozen Records. Made specially for THe. Tatter by the Gramophone 
and Typewriter Company, Ltd., 21, City Road, E.C. 


Third Prize—A Beautiful Black and White Drawing in Frame by Herbert Railton 


This competition began in our 


Fourth Prize—A Framed Wash Drawing by Percy F. S. Spence. issue of October 15. Back num- 
i ‘bers can: always be obtained | 

Fifth Prize—An Original Drawing, Framed, by Arthur Garratt. from the newsagents, the book- 

stalls, or direct from the 

Sixth Prize—Four Bound Volumes of “ The Sphere.” F Publishers=GreatiaNews Street, 


Seventh Prize—Four Bound Volumes of “ The Tatler.” PatrersEAgs 


HINTS AND CONDITIONS 


1, The prizes will be awarded in order to 4, Competitors may send in as many sets 
those who find the solutions of the greatest ; : of solutions as they please, but each set must 
number of pictures. In the event of more be accompanied by twenty coupons. 
than one competitor sending correct solu- 
tions of all the pictures the Editor’s decision 
as to how the prizes are to be awarded must 
be accepted as final on this and every other 
question. Should no competitor be correct the 
first prize will be awarded to the most success- 
ful, and the other prizes in like manner, 


5. Competitors must write their names and 
addresses legibly on the sheet of paper on 
which their solutions are written, Any viola- 
tion of this rule will entail disqualification. 


6. Solutions must not be sent in week by 
week. Competitors must wait till the com- 
petition is over and then send in their answers, 
which will be received any time between 
February 25 and March 5, 1903. 


2. No person directly or indirectly connected 
with the staff of ‘‘ The Tatler” or “ The 
Sphere ” will be eligible for a prize. 


3. Solutions must be written legibly on 
one sheet of paper and must be numbered to 
‘correspond with the pictures they represent. 
There is no need to cut out the pictures, but 
each week while the competition lasts a 


7. Prefixes and titles will in all cases be 
omitted from the pictures; e.g., the words, 
“ Lord,” 4s Lady,” 4 Sir,” 44 Captain,” 4“ Mr.,’’ 
“Wits.” and “ Miss’ will not be pic- 


coupon will be printed on the page which torially represented. For instance, if the 
faces the inside of the back of the cover, i.e., SPECIMEN PUZZLE TO HELP Duke of Devonshire is pictorially represented 
the same page on which the Insurance Coupon COMPETITORS it will be sufficient for competitors in sending 
apneats, and these coupons, twenty in all, The scinticndie John Hare (Jionshain in their solutions merely to write the word, 


‘ 4“ £ ” 
must accompany solutions. Devonshire. 


vi. vil. Vill. IX. xX. 


Each of these pictures represents the name of a well-known figure in society or on the stage 


ra 


CHELATE DR 


Keeping the ‘‘ Mop.”—The associations 
of Stratford-on-Avon are not altogether 
literary it seems. The ancient statute fair, 
known locally as the ‘ Mop,” which is held 
about this time of the year, is as famous 
as the Shakspere Festival and, if the truth be told, attracts far 
more spectators. On the day of the “ Mop” Stratford-on-Avon 
keeps high holiday, and special trains by the dozen are run from the 
neighbouring towns. The great feature of the “Mop” is the 
roasting of eight whole oxen and twelve pigs at fireplaces con- 
structed in the streets. There are, moreover, sundry side-shows 
such as the exhibition of fat men and lean women. One of the most 
popular of these side-shows this year was a trio of exceedingly obese 
gentlemen, on whose gigantic forms the visitors gazed with proper 
reverence. 


THE ‘*MOP” AT STRATFORD-ON-AVON 


One of the most popular side-shows at the annual ‘‘Mop” at Stratford-on-Avon is an 


exhibition of fat men 


Substitutes for Coal.—With the price of coal threatening to rise 
to £2 Ios, a ton the usual question of finding a suitable substitute 
has again risen, Repeated experiments have been made both in 
America and in Russia with a view of discovering such a substitute, 
but all thes: experiments have generally ended in smoke. Wood, 
even if a sufficient supply were available, does not give out enough 
heat, but. the main objection to all substitutes is on the score of 
expense. Coal, even at £3 a ton, is still the cheapest form of fuel. 
An American recently evolved a fuel composed mainly of solidified 
petroleum which he declared would make the world independent of 
coal strikes, but the usual drawback presented itself ; the petroleum 
mixture could not be supplied at less than £3 Ios. a ton. 


The Stratford ‘* Mop.” 
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The War Commission and Ping-pong.— 
I-do not know whether it was done inten- 
tionally, but in a morning paper last week 
directly under the report of the War Commis~ 
sion inquiry into the subject of the Intelligence: 
Department a paragraph appeared with the heading, “ Ping-pong 
Intelligence.” There is, at any rate, one striking point of similarity 
between the Intelligence Department and ping-pong ; both of them 
are intended purely for times of peace. erie 


Joe Miller at the Club.—Curious customs obtain at some of the 
older clubs. In one well-known caravansary, for example, there is 
a little smoking-room—a kind of holy of holies—where the ultra~ 
faithful meet nightly. Here many a smoke-room tale is told and 
many’a merry jest goes round. But woe to the man who contributes. 
a chestnut. ‘There is a jest book chained to the wall, 
and if the tale be found therein—well, it is not quite 
“off with his head,” but it is something suspiciously 
like “drinks all round.” Whence may be deduced a 
precedent for the editor’s sanctum, 


Word-coining.—Who coined the word, “ meliorist ” ? 
The Saturday Review, in its review of Mr. Herbert 
Paul’s book on Matthew Arnold in the “ English Men 
of Letters ” series, uses the word of Arnold and attributes 
it to Harriet Martineau. I thought George Eliot was 
responsible for the term to describe one who is neither 
optimist nor pessimist. In a letter written to Mr. 
James Sully in 1877, which is quoted in the Century 
Dictionary, George Eliot says, “I don’t know that I 
ever heard anybody use the word, ‘ meliorist,’ except 
myself,” and in another letter about the same time she 
refers to herself as an ‘unfashionable confessor” of 
the doctrine of meliorism “in the face of fashionable 
extremes.” And, by the way, Professor Minto, who 
wrote in a defunct Scotch review shortly after Arnold’s 
death a remarkable article on ‘ Matthew Arnold as a 
Meliorist,” wrote of the word as having been first used 
by George Eliot. At all events, I think Mr. Minto 
was the first critic who applied the word, “ meliorist,” to 
Tyler Arnold as a poet. 


The Automobile at the Pole.—What has become: 
of the motor car which Mr. Evelyn Baldwin was 
supposed to have taken with him to the Polar 
regions when he left London for the Arctic last year? Mr. 
Baldwin, who was the leader of the abortive Baldwin-Zeigler 
expedition, had the reputation of being an expert motorist, and 
certain newspapers at the time saw visions of the explorer 
careering over the level icefield on his Decauville voiturette till he 
reached that evasive bit of Arctic furniture which nobody seems able 
to find. Mr. Baldwin himself is reported to have declared that “the 
teuf-teuf of his motor would be heard far within the Arctic circle” ; 
yet there is not a word about that five-horse Decauville in the inter- 
view published since his return. Perhaps his hurried excursion was 
too brief for the experiment. He was to have been away three years, 
it will be remembered, and returned in fifteen months. 


Lord Redesdale’s champion black retriever, Black Queen 


Rev. Hans Hamilton’s champion rough-coated collie, Woodmansterne Tartan 


THE KENNEL CLUB SHOW AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE 
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“When can their Glory Fader” — 
When the first annual banquet to  sur- 
vivors of Balaclava was held at the Alex- 
andra Palace in 1875 it was computed that 
there were over Ito then living. At the 
“yoll-call of regiments and survivors” for the banquet in 1893 it 
was found that many had passed away to their long rest, and only 
about eighty then remained. Of these eighty thirty-eight have 
fallen asleep since that banquet in 1893, and there now remain, so 
far as is known, probably about forty men who undoubtedly can say 


Balaclava Commemoration. 
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is that death in several cases was due not 
to a fall but to exposure. The death of Mr. 
Edward Kendal of Crosby near Leicester, who 
started out to ascend the mountain on 
June 11, 1875, will remain for ever shrouded 
in mystery. Nothing more was heard or seen of Mr. Kendal until 
a month later, when his boots and a garter, both marked “ Kendal,” 
were found by a tourist half-way up Snowdon. About ten days 
later the body was found on Crib-y-Ddysgl absolutely uninjured. 
The jury at Llanberis returned a verdict of “death from exposure,” 


that they formed part of the ‘‘ Noble Six Hundred.” but it will ever remain a secret why Mr. Kendal _ should 
have attempted to walk over such ground 
The Boys of the Old Brigade.—They are —— bare-footed. A railway to the summit 
old and grey now; many of them have was opened in January, 1896, and was the 
incurable disease or infirmity, but some are first mountain railway constructed in Great 
still hale and active. Thank God not so Britain. 
many of them as formerly are heard of as 
being in the workhouse or in destitution. : Recorders at School.—There are 122 
To Mr. T. H. Roberts and other friends they recorders in England and Ireland, of which 
owe much for this; to the War Office 117 preside over English courts. With a 
nothing. They will have their annual ban- BALACLAVA few notable exceptions, including Sir Forrest 


quet on October 25 as usual and the same 
toasts will be given. There will be the 
customary programme of music, very appro- 
priately beginning with the well-known song, 
“Where are the Boys of the Old Brigade?” 
and concluding with ‘‘God Save the King” 
and the usual recitation of Tennyson’s 
deathless ode in their honour. There 
will be the kindly reminiscences of former 
friends and comrades, the telling of old 
stories and fighting of the battle over again ; 
and then there will be that most pathetic of 
all scenes, when each survivor rises in solemn 
silence and lifts his glass ‘‘To the glorious 
memory of our dead comrades !” 


Actress and Fighters.—I give on this tice rpiresibest is 


page a photograph of several of the veterans 
with Mrs. Brown Potter in their midst after 
her recital of Tennyson’s ode in their honour 
at a former feast, and it may not be amiss 
to record the names of these men who are 
imperishably connected with one of the 
greatest days in our military annals. Pro- 
bably the best known of them to-day, as he is 
certainly one of the most active and youth- 
ful-looking, is Private James Mustard, who is generally looked 
upon as the “historian” of the charge. Mr. D. H. Parry, whose 
military books are widely known, has presented to Mr. Mustard a 
copy of his work upon “ The Death or Glory Boys,” with a special 
autograph dedication in which he acknowledges the debt he owes to 
that survivor of the charge for detailed information about what 
happened during the 
day. Mr. Mustard 
rode through the fight 
without receiving a 
scratch, and is always 
enthusiastic in praise 


69, 


of all his comrades, 
He is one of the 
doyens of the cele- 
brated 17th Lancers, 


and seldom does any- 
thing of note occur in 
the regiment to-day, 
such as its annual 
dinner, but an invita- 
tion comes from the 
officers and men to the 
surviving Balaclava 
heroes of the regiment, 
of whom they are so 
proud, 


A Mountain Mys- 
tery.—Snowdon, which 
is shortly to-be sold, has 
been very fatal to 
climbers, A rather 
remarkable fact about 


many of these fatalities RECITED TENNYSON’S 


COMMEMORATION BANQUET, 
“ear 


47th ANNIVERSARY. 
+ 
FRIDAY. OCTOBER 2sth, 1001. 
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President - MR. H. HERBERT. 


ST. JAMES'S RESTAURANT, BANQUETING HALL: 
REGENT STREET, w. 
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COVER OF MENU OF THE BALACLAVA 
BANQUET 


SOME SURVIVORS OF THE BALACLAVA HEROES AND MRS. BROWN POTTER, WHO 
“CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE” 
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Fultcn, the Recorder of London, who was 
educated at Norwich School and London 
University, all the 117 English recorders 
were educated at either Oxford or Cambridge. 
About one-third of the English recorders we:e 
at some big public school. Eton gave birth 
to seven recorders, Harrow five, Winchester 
four, Cheltenham three, Marlborough four, 
whilst Charterhouse, Haileybury, Westminster, 
Clifton, and Repton can all claim to have 
nourished within their walls at least two 
recorders. Of the five Irish recorders all 
were educated at Trinity College, Dublin, with 
one exception—Judge Overend, the Recorder 
of Londonderry, who was an Oxford man and 
one of the first non-collegiate students at the 
university. 


MR. W. BIRD. 


The Shooting at Holkham.—At Holkham 
there is always the best of shooting to be 
had in the season. Down by the sand banks 
there are plenty of wild fowl, while even in 
the miserable season we have had this year 
there has been a very fair show of partridges. 
For pheasants I do not think Holkham can 
be beaten anywhere. Certainly the principal 
rise after the birds have been driven a couple of miles is about 
the best in England. Lord Leicester boasts that if he chose 
he could have them driven into the drawing-room window, and | 
quite believe he could. By the way, he always posts the guns 
in three lines just before the rise begins. In the first line he 
places the weak shots, who blaze away at anything that comes but 
who generally wound 
and seldom kill. Of 
course the racket they 
make causes the strong 
birds to fly high, and it 
“is quitea pleasure to see 
the crack shots, who 
form the second line, 
bring down these tall 
ones with a clean bead 
through the head or 
neck. The earl’s sons 
and immediate relatives 
form the third line in 
rear of his ‘guests, a 
position which puts 
them on their mettle 
and compels them to 
cultivate good marks- 
manship if they are to 
add their quota to the 
bag. Holkham has 
always been a favourite’ 
with both the King 
and the Prince of 
Wales, and many a 
good day’s shooting 
they have enjoyed in 
the earl’s preserves. 


Stereosc pic Co. 
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THE YOUNGEST AUTHOR. IN ENGLAND. 


Lizste Caswell Smith 


MISS DOROTHY MENPES—AGED SIXTEEN 


Miss Dorothy Menpes is a daughter of Mr. Mortimer Menpes, the well-known artist. Mr. Menpes, who was born in Australia, has distinguished himself in many ways, as 

a painter, as an etcher, and as a war correspondent. He has held many exhibitions of his paintings in Bond Street and has published a number of books. To a recent 

volume by Mr. Menpes, entitled World Pictures, beautifully illustrated in colours and published by A. and C. Black, Miss Dorothy Menpes, who is only sixteen years of 
age, has contributed the letterpress 
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The Fate of a Monastery.—It is now a 
well-known fact that owing to the heavy tax 
recently levied by the French Government 
upon religious houses many of their inmates 
are migrating to our country, where they 
hope to enjoy the benefit of a lower taxation. It is reported that the 
monastery of La Grande Chartreuse will probably escape this 
increased duty, since the relatives of Dom Garnier, whose signature 
can be seen prefixed to the label attached to every genuine bottle of 
Chartreuse liqueur, claim 
that the monastery was 
legally vested in Garnier, 
who was a descendant of 
St. Bruno, the founder. 
The case will shortly be 
tried in court, and so it 
will be decided whether 
this fraternity are still to 
occupy their » ancient 
monastery. 


Coal Heavers and 
Coal Undertakers, — 
Coal heavers were first 
so called in 1740, and in 
1758 an Act of Parlia- 
ment was passed formally 
recognising their exist- 
ence. Prior to 1740 the 
work of unlading coal 
vessels was performed 
by a body of men known 
as. the “ Society of Bil- 
lingsgate Porters,” who 
were freemen of the City 
of London. The porters 
however, gradually for- 
sook their calling and 
took to less grimy 
occupations, whilst the 
coal heaving was done 
by men who could get 
no better employment. As time went on the demand for coal 
increased enormously, and the coal heavers grew in numbers and 
in importance until they at last succeeded in getting recognised by 
Act of Parliament, but they never attained to the privileges held by 
the society of porters. In 1764 a combination termed the “coal 
undertakers ” was formed for the purpose of cutting the wages of the 
coal heavers, who, however, successfully petitioned Parliament for 
protection against the invaders. 


The Thieves’ ‘‘ At Home.”—Race meetings serve a purpose of 
great public advantage of which the general public know little. 
They are the favourite recreation ground of the high-class criminal, 
and to such an extent is this fact recognised that high police officials 
attend every reunion to “receive” such guests. The gentlemanly 
burglar, the forger, the daring “‘ long-firm” fraud man, are particularly 
partial to racing on their ‘‘ off” days, and so are the coiner’s con- 
federates. The coiner himself generally stays at home, a self-denying 
personage. In the case of a bank robbery the earliest obtained 
description of persons “‘ wanted” is given to the racing detectives, 
Business is done in such hurry and excitement on the course that 
there is but little time to scrutinise notes. Between racing, however, 
the bookie on request casually does this, and if he finds any that are 
not rightfully in issue he is on the alert. 


“‘The Punter’s” Guardian Angels.—These distinguished v sitors 
do not, of course, belong to the racing thieving fraternity proper. 
For their entertainment there is a special staff of detectives who go 
from meeting to meeting all the country over. The “ confidence- 
trick”? man and the ‘‘ welsher ” receive excellent attention. I will 
give you an instance. At York I was talking to one of the detec- 
tives. ‘‘Oh, its a matter of training and observation,” said he. 
“Just look round indifferently and tell me if you notice anything 
about the bookie with the red whiskers.” After a casual glance I 
said I didn’t. ‘‘He’s slipped a handkerchief on his satchel. It 
covers his name--that’s all.” A race was being run in great 
excitement. Red Whiskers had laid the favourite to all comers. 
The crowd were crying, ‘ The favourite in a canter.” Red Whiskers 
got off his box and his hand was on his satchel-belt. The detective 
was motionless but alert. Then a shout, “The favourite’s beat !” 
and Red Whiskers was the first to announce that he “paid on the 
outsider.” A narrow shave. 


LONDON BY NIGHT. 


LONDON BY NIGHT 


A familiar sight outside Drury Lane Theatre between two and four a.m. 
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A Thief’s Work-basket.— The clever 
pickpockets give most trouble I was told. 
Their ingenuity is boundless. This as an 
instance. A gentleman wheeled round sud- 
denly. “No you don’t,” he cried. A hand 
in his pocket—somebody else’s. My detective made an arrest. In 
the temporary station it was found that there was a slit in the 
pocket of the overcoat the thief was wearing through which he had 
slipped the offending hand. Before the magistrate in the morning 
an indignant denial of 
the offence, and when 
the pocket-hole was 
mentioned a denial of 
that also. The coat was 
produced, and wonder of 
wonders there was no 
hole! It was only after 
an adjournment for a 
close scrutiny that a 
little needle with, if you 
please, the right kind of 
thread in it, was found 
skilfully embedded 
between the so'es of one 
of the prisoner’s boots. 


Not a Monogram 
Competition. — I find 
that my Scots friends 
on returning from a 
holiday on their native 
heath come back with 
much of their original 
accent which life in Lon- 
don has done something 
to soften. They also 
bring back with them a 
fund of stories. I heard 
an excellent one the other 


day which I shall 
attempt to tell in the 
vernacular, although 


that may be as difficult to some of my readers almost as a 
monogram comfetition, An old woman found the guard at a railway 
station rather rude to her, She said to him, “ Ye’re like the sweep 
that gaed up the lum.” “ Hoo’s that?” said the guard. ‘O he 
chokit himsel’; he was owre big for his job,” Touching on the 
word ‘‘]um,” that is to say chimney, I may mention that old-fashion. d 
people in Scotland still speak of a tall silk as a ‘‘ lum” hat. 


A BOTTLE OF CHARTREUSE 


With a pair of drinking cups as visitors see it in the 
Carthusian monastery 
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An Attractive Little Animal.—Most of 
us only know the chinchilla in the form of 
the fur which is used as a trimming for 
various articles of female attire. As a matter 
of fact there is no more attractive little animal 
than the chinchilla as one sees him at the Zoo. Like the squirrel 
the most conspicuous part of him is his tail, and like the squirrel, 
too, he is a creature of abnormal activity. His proper home is 
among the rocks of the higher Andes, which he climbs with the 
agility of a cat, but failing his native rocks he can make himself 
fairly happy on the branches of the trees, 


A Collection of Miniatures. —Miniature collecting is now a most 
fashionable hobby among titled ladies. Some of them are content 
to merely patronise the modern painters of these fascinating little 
portraits and fill their frames with miniatures of themselves, 
their husbands, children, mothers, and even dogs. The more 
artistic collectors, however, regard the modern miniatures merely as 
the top layer of their hoards and lay down a solid substratum of the 
works of the old artists—Pelitot, Plimer, Engleheart, and Cosway— 
especially Cosway if possible. Lady Currie, the clever and hand- 
some wife of our ambassador at Rome, is a great connoisseur 
in this dainty art, and possesses a valuable collection which is 
distributed in cases about the drawing-rooms of the embassy. 
There are numerous Cosways. In one frame are George 
Prince of Wales, Lady Holland, and Mrs. Cosway, all by 
th: husband of the latter, and there are others in frames. 
Plimer contributes a miniature of 
the beautiful daughters of the 
famous Duchess of Gordon. Of sioner 
course there are also miniatures of = 
Lord and Lady Currie and the 
children of the latter by her first 
husband, Mr. Singleton. 


A Charming 
Embassy. —Our 
embassy at Rome 
is quite the most 
charming residence 
belonging to the 
diplomatic — service. 


ally the 
palace of an 
old Roman 
family, the Tor- 
lonias, it was bought 

by our Government in the 
seventies and enlarged and 

embellished. The front hall is lined with white marble and adorned 
with five Ionic columns on each side. The grand staircase is also of 
white marble and is, further, imposing by its width. The drawing- 
rooms are very lofty and the ceilings beautifully frescoed. The dining- 
room is stately and large, admirably adapted for the large official 
and other dinner parties which are part of the ambassador’s duties. 
The most charming feature is the large and beautiful gardens ; they 
cover several acres and are liberally planted with flowering shrubs, 
conifers, flowers of all kinds, and among the larger growths cypresses, 
ilexes, and a variety of stately old pines. Lord Currie, who is 
an enthusiast, has formed a very pretty Italian garden, and his roses 


are wonderful. He uses the Banksia rose as his stock with excellent 
results, 


Where there are No Landlords.-—Looking down on Salisbury 
Plain from amid the Wiltshire Downs is a lovely little hamlet called 
Winterslow. Here the name of landlord is unknown, for every man 
is his own landlord and owns the absolute fee simple of his few 


A FURRY PET. 
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acres of land. No rates are made for the poor 
at Winterslow, for the poor and aged are 
taken care of by their friends and relatives, 
There is very little money in this peaceful, 
primitive village, the ancient system of 
exchanging goods being held in much favour. The inhabitants of 
Winterslow at one time had rather a reputation for being an idle, 
good-for-nothing lot, but now the little hamlet is a model of sobriety 
and thrift. 


An Army of Cats.—It takes an army of 300 strong cats to keep 
in check the ratsin the wine cellars at Limehouse. Thereis a never- 
ending battle raging between the myriad of rats and the compara- 
tively small regiment of cats in these vast cellars. When a cat gets 
old and lazy he is removed and replaced by a young and vigorous 
fighter. As a ruleacat after he has been some time rat-catching gets 
tired of the sport and refuses to raise even a paw against one, but at 
Limehouse the cat must kill or he starves. There are over twenty 
miles of iron railings on which the wine casks lie, and before going 
down to the cellars it would be impossible to correctly estimate the 
value of the wine, but it must run into many millions, 


A CHINCHILLA AT THE LONDON ZOO 


How History Repeats Itself.—It is rather curious to note 
at the present moment, when the Irish United League are 
strongly agitating against the system of letting land out for the 
purpose of meadowing, that a proclamation was issued from Dublin 
Castle over 300 years ago enforcing this very method of letting land. 
The proclamation is dated February 27, 1691, and was as follows : 
“ And inasmuch as it will be for their Majesties’ service and benefit 
throughout the kingdom that the meadows or grounds fit to be 
meadowed or fit to be preserved for meadow be everywhere in due 
time laid up and well preserved . and we hereby desire 
and encourage all other persons having meadows or grounds fit to 
be meadowed that they lay up as much ground fit to be meadow d 
as possible, fencing it in well and preserving it carefully.” The 
proclamation is signed, “Meath, Longford. Robert Fitzgerald.” 
Ireland appears to have an hereditary right to be proclaimed. 


Baby Liners.—With the development of the modern steam hotel 
there has grown up a wonderful fleet of model liners. The first 
model steamship made by Harland and Wolff for the White 
Star Company was that of the Britannic in 1874, and was only 
imperfectly rigged. The latest model liner exhibited by the White 
Star Company, and built, of course, by Harland and Wolff, 
is that of the Cedric. This model is fully rigged and most elaborately 
finished, being absolutely correct in every detail. It is about ro ft. 
long, and is the largest model yet made for the White Star Line. 
One of the most perfect models to be seen in London is that of the 
Ophir, belonging to the Orient Steam Navigation Company. _ It cost 
£250, and was built by Kelso and Co. of Glasgow, who keep a 
special staff of workmen for the purpose of building these models. 
After the Prince of Wales’s tour through the colonies a_ special 
model of the Ofhir was presented to him, and is exhibited among 
the other presents received by his Royal Highness. 
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THE DIARY OF A SOCIETY BUTTERFLY 


VIII. 

Life has not been cheerful north of the 

Tweed of late, for our brief gleam of 
fine weather ended abruptly in a storm of 
wind and rain and a persistently falling baro- 
meter. The storm passed, but alas ! the rain 
remained. Somehow it is different to endure 
wet weather here at Fochaber to what it was 
in Skye. In that rough-and-ready life we 
went out in all weathers either on sea or land 
utterly regardless of damp clothes and one’s 
general appearance. Utility was the order of 
the day, and the filling of the larder with the 
spoils of the moor and the sea the main 
interest of life. Here at Fochaber among 
all this luxury of bodily comfort it is impossible 
to view life from the same simple and healthy 
standpoint. lt would be quite impossible to 
face the groom of the chambers and his 
attendant regiment of powdered footmen in 
the condition in which we used often to return 
from a day’s deep-sea fishing off Dunvegan, 
so the result is general depression and a 
pronounced tendency to quarrel. What, indeed, 
else can you do when it pours all day and 
your only physical exercise is changing chairs 
or walking round the billiard table, and your 
only intellectual gymnastics wondering when 
it will stop raining, while your hair is per- 
pe ually losing its curl and your companions 
are losing their temper ? 

Even the arrival of Bill Mountjoy does not 
help our depression. In the first place, he is 
a bit “ out of curl” himself owing to his most 
recent practical joke and its not unnatural 
results. It appears that at the last house he 
was staying, his rich old aunt, Lady Mount 
Trevor, was expected, and the evening she 
was due he took it into his irrepressible head 
to go off with the omnibus to meet her at the 
station disguised as the footman. The old 
lady is fat, fussy, and short-sighted, as well as 
short-tempered, as rich old ladies often are. 
She never dreamt of looking at the tall foot- 
man except to give him her bag to carry and 
her pug to lead to the omnibus. He installed 
the old lady and the pug carefully inside the 
cartiage, and then with the casual remark in 
a broad Scottish accent, ‘I think I'll come 
inside along o’ you, ma leddy,” he plumped 
himself down beside her, and the carriage 
started. The feelings of the exceedingly 
proud and haughty old lady may be better 
imagined than described. 

Fortunately for our general peace of mind 
the weather clears the day after Bill’s arrival, 
so that the danger of being under the same 
roof with him and Walter Macfarlane and 
their illimitable possibilities as regards mis- 
chief and practical jokes is lessened by their 
being able to go off with the other men to 
shoot. Everyone is in good humour, even 
the Duchess of Bellhaven, who seems to 
be more relieved than anyone else at Walter 
Macfarlane’s absence in particular. That 
youth has been keeping the duchess on a 
perpetual trot of discontented anxiety by start- 
ing an ardent flirtation with her button-nosed 
daughter, Lady Corisande. The poor little 
girl is so accustomed to being snubbed by her 
mother and shunned by men that it abso- 
lutely turns her head to find a country youth 
paying her attention and devoting himself 
markedly to her. I suspect fearful scenes are 


enacted in private in the duchess’s boudoir, 
which have left traces of tears at times 
on Lady Corisande’s chubby, good-humoured 
little face and her big brown eyes, but it looks 
as if she were developing some of her mother’s 
determination of character in the forcing 
house of her first real flirtation, and the 
duchess gives us all the spectacle of a 
dowager in a fidget, which I must say delights 
us all, for the old lady is no favourite. She 
looks at her ease now, but I have seen the 
farewell of Walter and the girl and caught a 
word or two respecting arrangements after 
lunch (which the ladies are to take out to the 
guns) that I think would have upset her 
grace’s maternal calm had she known. 

We all meet again at lunch in the bothy 
on the moors, and after that cheery meal is 
over a move is made to the butts, for there is 
to be a grouse drive in the afternoon. To my 
immense surprise I see a look of compre- 
hension pass between Adam and Walter as 
we all rise from table, and Adam ranges 
himself beside the duchess, who is obviously 
pleased, Adam ‘being sufficiently well-born 
and above all wealthy to find favour in her 
eyes. I believe his only drawback to her is 
that he has, “most unfortunately, my dear,” 
a wife already, and so can hardly be annexed 
as a son-in-law as yet, for I know she would 
add, if discussing the matter with a bosom 
friend, ‘“‘My dear, you never can tell what 
may happen. We are in the hands of Provi- 
dence, here to-day and gone to-morrow.” 
(For her grace is a stout believer in what she 
terms Providence, which means the luck to 
succeed in her schemes.) Adam manages to 
occupy the old lady so well that before she 
realises the moves of the game she is with 
him in the butt at one end of the line of guns 
and Walter and Lady Corisande comfortably 
ensconced in the butt further removed from 
her watchful eye. It is too late for her to 
protest, for Adam tells her she risks getting 
shot if she moves out of the butt ; so with all 
the feathers in her hat trembling with wrath 
against the two offenders (she never suspects 
Adam’s share in the plot) she resigns herself 
to the inevitable as the first birds begin to 
whizz towards the butts over the brown 
moorland. 

I am in the next butt to the criminals, and 
before the drive begins I beckon Walter 
over to me. “Look here, dear boy,” I say 
quietly, “you have been up to many pranks 
before now, but even to vex that old cat of a 
duchess I am not going to let you play 
pranks with that little girl, She is a great 
deal too good for anything of the kind.” 
Walter lays his hand on mine as | lean over 
the turf wall of the butt and looks straight in 
my eyes with his honest grey ones, out of 
which all the usual dancing mischief has 
gone. ‘I quite agree with you, Lady Lilith,” 
he says, ‘and | think you are a real good sort 
to have spoken as you have done. She”—he 
jerked his head towards his shooting butt and 
flushed slightly under his tan—‘ she is the best 
and straightest little girl I have ever met, and 
I’m going to ask her to-day if she will brave her 
mother and marry a pauper.” “You are a 
dear boy,” I answer with a sudden mistiness 
in my eyes and a twitching smile, “and only 
that she and the others might misconstrue my 
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By Lady Lilith. 


motives I should like to hug you.” “T’ll 
ask her to let you do so this evening when you 
congratulate us,” he answers with his usual 
happy audacity as he runs back to his butt, 
for Lord Fochaber, who has been giving some 
final directions which left me free for my 
colloquy with Walter, is returning to his place 
beside me. 

The birds are soon coming thick and fast 
over the moor and the shooting is getting ex- 
citing, for the birds have the wind behind 
them and come at us with the speed of an ex- 
press bullet. Too exciting, in fact, for Lord 
Fochaber aims at a bird which swerves to the 
left ; he follows it round too farin his excite- 
ment, and suddenly we heara cry of pain, and 
Isee Walter’s gundrop. It is hardly necessary 
to hear Lady Corisande’s cry to see that he 
has received the charge, or a portion of it, in 
his right arm, The shooting is stopped and 
we all hurry to the butt, where we find poor 
little Lady Corisande in tears trying vainly to 
staunch the blood that is running down Wal- 
ter’s arm and soaking his sleeve. The boy 
makes light of it, but his face is very white 
under his smiles, and Lady Corisande insists 
proudly on his leaning on her arm as we 
make our way back to the bothy where the 
carriages aré waiting, and thus we meet the 
duchess. ‘Corisande! what is the mean- 
ing——-” she begins. The girl draws _ her- 
self up with a little quiver and is going to 
answer when Walter, looking very white and 
very determined, says, “It means, duchess, that 
I have had the audacity to ask your|daughter 
for the honour of her hand, and——” “[ 
have accepted him, mamma,” adds Lady 
Corisande. 

It is rather a dramatic scene, the wounded 
boy with his blood-stained shirt and the girl 


- clinging to him proudly as they both face the 


angry dowager. Before she has time to think 
of a cutting retort and refusal Lord Fochaber 
and Adam rush at her-and overwhelm her 
with congratulations. “ My dear duchess, I 
never was so glad to hear anything in my life ! 
Walter is the best boy in all the world; I 
look on him as a son of my own ” (this from 
Lord Fochaber). ‘ Give the bairns your bless- 
ing and let’s get the lad back to the castle. 
As I shot the boy I must make it up to him ; 
he won’t be any the worse in the long run, 
I can tell you!” ‘You can believe that, 
duchess,” I whisper in her ear. “if Lord 
Fochaber makes Walter a junior partner in 
the family bank to indemnify him for a few 
pellets of shot in his shoulder you may yet 
find that Corisande has not made so bad a 
choice after all —and you know it has 
given you no trouble this time,” I cannot 
refrain from adding. The duchess, however, 
is for once so bewildered that she follows Lord 
Fochaber’s lead ; and amid a general chorus 
of congratulations the wounded hero is con- 
veyed home with his proud little fiancée, who 
has become positively pretty under the com- 
bined influence of fear and happiness. The 
fear has all gone and the happiness is un- 
dimmed by the time dinner-time comes, when 
Walter’s wound has been pronounced of no 
account by the doctor, and when side by side 
at table the health of the young couple is 
drunk with highland honours to the skirling 
of bagpipes and ‘three times three.” 
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THE MOTOR WORLD-WEEK BY WEEK. 


The New Competition.—In view of the 
competition, which is announced elsewhere, 
with a 6 h.p. De Dion car as first prize, it 
may be well to recall the achievements of this 


. make of motor in the reliability trials. A 


Vite 


vehicle identical with that which is offered 
gained 2,906 marks, and on two days of the 
week lost no mark at all, which puts it very 
well up in the list. It climbed River Hill at 
over nine miles an hour and Westerham at 
over seven. ‘The 8 h.p. of the same firm got 
full marks on three days. ' The motors of 
De Dion et Bouton, of which many thousands 
are in use for all sorts of purposes, have given 
proof of their quality, and it is no small 
convenience that spare parts for them can be 
had almost everywhere. 


New Mem- 
bers.—The list 
of the Automo- 
bile Club grows 
apace. Among 
recent acces- 
sions the follow- 
ing may be men- 
tioned: General 


Sir R.  Gipps, 
G.C.B. ;  Cap- 
tain Ar- 
thur Hill, 
M.P. ; Co- 
lonel H. 
Paget, 


THE FIRST PRIZE 
A £250 De Dion Bouton 6 h.p. motor car. 


C.B., D.S.O.; Captain R. C. de G. Vyner; 
the Earl of Waiwick ; Mr. D. Darroch, J.P., 
D.L.; Hon, M. W. Ridley, M.P.; Sir W. 
G. Pearce, Bart. ; Major K. R. Balfour, M.P. ; 
Mr. J. L. Langman; Mr. F. Leveson-Gower, 
M.P., and Viscount Castlereagh. These and 
over a hundred more form the addition of the 
month of October. 


A Good Suggestion.—I have often said 
that the liability to side-slip constitutes the 
most serious objection to the use of the motor 
car for all-round purposes ; the dust nuisance 
is merely inconvenient, while this is the cause 
of many disasters and of ceaseless anxiety in 
certain conditions of the road which prevail in 
some parts of the country during the greater 


part of the year. At present the only known 
way of mitigating it is to travel so slowly that 
the motor loses all its advantage over the 
horse. Mr. Alfred Harmsworth has recéntly 
become so convinced of this by a drive from 
Sutton Place to Argyllshire that he is desirous 
of having a thorough investigation made of 
the matter to see how much the danger can 
be reduced by proper construction, disposition 
of weight, and arrangement of wheel base, and 
he offers to contribute funds for the expenses 
of a committee to do this. Meanwhile he is 
going to carry out a number of experiments 
privately during the winter. He thinks that 
fully 60 per cent. of the accidents are due to 
side-slip. There is only one contrivance in 
existence which even professes to stop it. 


Still a No- 
velty—lIt is 
curious to think 
that there should 
e even now 


YS 
— 


dom to which automobiles have not penetrated ; 
one would fancy in our little island, which can 
be traversed in a single day, the tourist had been 
everywhere. But it seems that the first car 
ever seen in the Oban district, at Lochailort, 
made its appearance at the close of last month, 
when the Hon. Charles Forester drove from 
Inverailort House, where he was staying with 
Mr. and Mrs. Head, to Mallaig and back. The 
locals were much interested. 


Useful Information. — The particulars 
which the club is about to endeavour to 
obtain as to the number and nature of 
automobile accidents should do much towards 
supplying a basis fora proper judgment on 
what is foolishly entitled the motor problem, 
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IN OUR MOTOR COMPETITION 


It is proposed to circularise county and 
borough constables asking for a return of 
incidents in connection with motors during 
July, August, and September, and also to get 
from as many users of cars as possible definite 
statements as to the distance driven during 
the same three months. Thus it will be easy 
to ascertain the real truth as to accidents and 
offences which, if the enormous mileage of 
mechanical vehicles be not remembered, seem 
to be alarmingly on the increase. 


A Joint Meet.—The run to Bawtry brought 
together members of the Lincolnshire and 
Yorkshire clubs to the number of about fifty. 
Mr. Dougill and Mr. E. P. Reynolds of the 
latter club were among the earliest to arrive, 
and were followed by Mr. C. Parker of Beacon 
Field, Grantham, Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Pennell, 
Mr. W. and Mr. 
Hie ROSE, sre 
Nicholl, and 
others. Another 
delightful after- 
noon was spent 
by the Yorkshire 
men at Harro- 
gate on the invi- 
tation of Mr. and 


Mrs. Wal- 
ter Jack- 
son. The 
last meet 


of the club 


Full particulars of the Competition appear on page 127 


was at Boston Spa, amongst those present 
being Messrs. Roslington and Asquith, 
Mr. and Mrs. Whitaker, and Mr. Armitage 
and Mr. Mortimer. 


The Fire Brigade not Asleep.—In one 
department at least, whatever may be said 
of others, the Metropolitan Fire Brigade is 
moving with the times. It has already built 
in its own workshops a motor steam fire 
engine, and this has undergone its first trial 
at the headquarters in Southwark Bridge 
Road. In appearance it is not unlike the 
familiar horse-drawn engine. It is steered 
from a high seat and has a chain drive to 
the back wheels. Captain Wells has had a 
motor car for his personal use for a long period. 


ELE Ape Bore 


A Gardener’s Fable.—In this country 
the name of the aloe is chiefly known in 
connection with doctors’ prescriptions, in 
which it figures largely. A curious fable 
has grown round these plants to the effect 
that they only flower once in a hundred years. As a matter 
of fact in its natural state the aloe usually flowers in its seventh or 
eighth year, but in hothouses it does not bear any bloom until it is 
between eighty and a hundred years old ; hence, no doubt, the fable. 


A FLOWERY FABLE. 


An Arab Wedding.—Not all visitors to those parts of 
North Africa which the Arab mostly affects are lucky enough 
to witness the spectacle shown by the accompanying photo- 
graph—an Arab wedding. This snapshot was taken at 
Biskra. The bride is coyly concealed in the box on the mule, 
but she is more than womanly if she is not taking stock of 
the people who are not permitted to gaze upon her. In front 
of the animal is the man with the inevitable gun, while 
behind are a few instrumentalists playing joyous but fearsome 
music. The ceremony is very picturesque and attracts a 
considerable crowd of relatives and friends. 


Puzzles for M.P.-Hunters.—The death of Mr. E. J. C. 
Morton leaves Mr, A. H. A. Morton the sole member of Par- 
liament of that name. This gentleman sits for Deptford, was 
once a clergyman, and is best known for his remarkable 
laugh. It is as near an approach to the stereotyped Adelphi 
villain’s effort as a self-respecting member of Parliament can 
go. Parliamentary duplicates are many and perplexing. One 
might well imagine that electorates place special confidence 
in bearers of the name of Wilson. ‘There are no fewer than 
eight Mr. Wilsons in the House, and as three of them own 
the solitary initial, ‘‘ J,” a memory for constituencies becomes 
valuable. Amongst the O’Briens, too, there are searchings 
of heart. as they are one of the three surnames which have 
five representatives, the Thomases are the second, and our 
good friends the Smiths the third. The Balfours are perched 


on pedestals, so the fact that there are four of them does not cause 
much inconvenience. The four Murrays, too, keep out of trouble 
fairly well, and that is more than we can say for the four Joneses. 
Holders of the name of Davies, Gordon, Greene, Palmer, Pease, 
Roberts, White, and Stanley can all say, “ We are three.” At times 


they may lament it. Thedoubles 
are almost beyond enumerating. 
Johnson is a fatal name. There 
has been no Johnson, M.P., since 
1885, although seven Johnsons 
have tried, during which period 
five Harveys, eleven Joneses, and 
fourteen Smiths have failed. Curi- 
ously there is no Jenkins, M.P. 


Legal Vagaries.— Why are 
solicitor M.P.’s a success and 
barrister M.P.’s usually a failure ? 
A problem with perhaps many 
solutions, but at any rate a fact 
beyond gainsaying. Amongst very 
many solicitor successes one might 
mention Sir Henry Fowler, Mr. 
R. W. Perks, Sir Albert Rollit, 
Sir James Woodhouse, and poor 
Mr. Robert Ascroft, for whom 
death untimely cut off a brilliant 
career, ev contra the barristers 
in the House are infinitely more 
numerous and successes are very 
rare. Mr. Asquith, of course, is a 
triumph and so may Sir William 
Harcourt bedescribed. But where 
are the others ? Sir Edward Clarke 
was useful for an immediate reply 
following the introduction of a 
great measure merely on the score 
of readiness, but seldom carried 
much weight. Sir Frank Lock- 
wood, Sir E. Carson, and most of 
the law officers were figureheads 
and nothing more. As for the 
whole droves of K.C.’s and the 
junior Bar generally they 
seldom even attempt to get a 
hearing. 


G. N. Park 


ALOES IN BLOOM IN VICTORIA PARK 


Aloes, according to popular fable, are supposed to bloom only once in 
a hundred years. The truth is that under certain conditions the plant 
does not flower till it is eighty years old 
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Excavating London.—The cost of mend- 
ing the streets in London is considerable, 
not only 
unfortunate shopkeeper whose frontage faces 
a “no thoroughfare” notice. During the 
repairs in Oxford Street a jeweller estimated his loss at about 
45 per day, which appears to be a heavier loss than that 
suffered by any other tradesmen in the street. A wealthy firm of 
furniture dealers said that their loss was ‘“‘a mere nothing, about £10 


to the ratepayers but to the 


AN ARAB WEDDING AT BISKRA 


After the ceremony the bride is shut up in a box on a mule’s back and conveyed 
to her new home 


per week or so,” whilst a tobacconist complained of losing at seast 
AI per day. Restaurants do not suffer at all during these repairs. 
People are conservative about where they lunch or dine, and prefer 
the temporary inconvenience of walking through a blocked-up road- 
way to going to a new restaurant. 


Kubelik in Ireland.—A true 
musician is always sure of a hearty 
welcome in inusical Ireland. 
Kubelik’s recent tour in Dublin 
and Belfast was an immense suc- 
cess. Among the company who 
toured with him was Miss 
Martha Cunningham, whose 
tuneful voice and artistic methods 
immensely pleased the Irish 
critics. This clever young lady 
is certain to be heard of in the 
future. 


Many Happy Returns to— 
October 22: The German Em- 
press; Madame Sarah Bern- 
hardt, 1845, Sir George Scott 
Robertson, 1852; Sir Douglas 
Straight, 1844, October 23: 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 1837 ; 
Lord Cranborne, 1861; Sir 
James Reid, 1849; Professor 
Saintsbury, 1845. October 24: 
Princess Victoria of Battenberg, 
1887; Lord Essex, 1857. Octo- 
ber 25: Lord Marsham, 1864 ; 
Lord Farrer, 1859; Sir Samuel 
Scott, 1873. October 26: Lord 
Churston, 1846; Lord Lathon, 
1864 ; Sir Richard Brooke, 1850. 
October 27: Prince Waldemar 
of Denmark, 1858; Lord Cob- 
ham, 1842, Lord Exeter, 1876; 
President Roosevelt, 1858.  Octo- 
ber 28: Prince George of Cum- 
berland, 1880; Lord Ashburn- 
ham, 1840; Lord Angus Ken- 
nedy, 1882, Sir Horace Mce- 
Mahon, 1863, 
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Mammoth Cranes.—Cranes and sheers of 
enormous size are products of comparatively 
recent years. They have kept pace with the 
development of guns and heavy fittings for 
battleships, and nowadays some very striking 
apparatus is to be seen by the intelligent 
visitors to our dockyards. One of the earlier 
forms of crane is depicted. It was when going 
the round of Portsmouth Dockyard that a 
countryman, appalled by the appearance of the 
long arm, asked whether it would lift a ship. 


The Premier’s Volunteer Brother.— 
There can -be no surprise at the decision of 
Colonel Eustace Balfour, commanding the 
London Scottish Rifle Volunteers, to sever his 
connection with the corps. When a man 
with his social influence has to admit that he 
can do nothing in the way of carrying out 
schemes of improvement for the volunteers, 
officers of far less power may 
be readily forgiven for 
abandoning hope. Colonel 
Balfour, who is a brother of 
the Prime Minister, meant to 
resign some months ago asa 
protest against the new regu- 
lations which the authorities 
saw fit to impose upon the 
volunteers, but he put off 
doing so until the war ended. 
His dissatisfaction has ex- 
tended over a long period, for 
I remember having a con- 
versation with him long 
before the war broke out or 
the present volunteer system 
was created, in which he 
spoke very strongly of the 
way in which volunteers were 
treated and the insurmount- 
able difficulties that are put in 
the way of volunteer officers. 
He has been in command of 
the battalion for more than 
eight years. The honorary 
colonel is the Duke of Argyll, 
a holder of the volunteer 
decoration, and for more than 
twenty ‘years a prominent 
member and supporter of the 
citizen army. 


An Able Greenjacket.— 
Colonel C. T. E. Metcalfe, 
who is vacating the command 
of the 2nd Rifle Brigade on 
appointment to the staff, was 
born in 1856 and has served 
more than twenty-six years 
in the xegiment. Before 
going to South Africa he 
had seen active service in 
the Burmese Expedition of 1886-7 and 
with the Tochi Field Force, but by far his 
best work has been done in South Africa. 
The 2nd Rifle Brigade went to the seat of 
war from Crete and had the rare experience 
of going straight into action on landing. 
Going from Durban to Ladysmith they 
marched direct to the battlefield, sharing in 
the fi ht at Farquhar’s Farm. The battalion 
mad the gallant sortie from Ladysmith to 
capture Surprise Hill’ and destroy a 4°7 
howitzer there. Colonel Metcalfe handled 
his men so well that they reached the crest of 
the hill undiscovered, and the brave Lieutenant 
Digby Jones, R.E., who wa, afterwards killed, 
blew up the weapon with gun-cotton. Colonel 
Metcalfe also distinguished himself in the 
severe affair at Bergandal, under General 


UNITED SERVICE GOSSIP. 


Buller, who warmly praised ‘his courage and 
dispositions. While leading his men in the 
storming Colonel Metcalfe was shot through 
the right arm. A second bullet struck the 
buckle of his sword-belt and glanced round his 
body, searing it as a hot iron would have done. 


Service Weddings.—Amongst the naval 
and military officers who are shortly to be 
married are Captain Lord Robert Manners of 
the King’s Royal Rifle Corps and Captain 
F, L. Campbell, commanding the second- 
class cruiser, Jvdefatigable. Lord Robert 
Manners, who served in the Isazai Expedition 
ten years ago, is one of the large batch of 


SaaNaN 


PORTSMOUTH’S GIGANTIC CRANE 


One of the sights of Portsmouth Dockyard is an enormous crane capable of 


raising a weight of fifty tons 


riflemen whose services in South Africa have 
been recognised by awarding the D.S.O. Born 
in 1870 he entered the army by way of the 
militia, and since 1891 has been associated 
with the 6oth, in which he became captain in 
May, 1899. Captain Campbell’s naval work 
has been mostly of a peaceful nature, no 
active service having fallen to his lot, but he 
was busily engaged in succouring the victims 
of the disaster in the West Indies early in the 
summer. 


Varied Military Duties. — Remarkably 
interesting volumes could be compiled by 
military private secretaries and aides-de-camp 
—books as interesting as any which dip!o- 
matists have issued. Lieut. - Colonel H, 
Streatfeild, private secretary to Lord Roberts, 
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for instance, is constantly receiving and an- 
swering all sorts of strange communications 
addressed to the Commander-in-Chief, and 
the same duty has fallen to Captain F. A. 
Maxwell, V.C., D.S.O., Lord Kitchener’s 
aide-de-camp. Colonel Streatfeild, who is a 
Guardsman, was on the staff in South Africa 
and was with the Kimberley relief force and 
present at the battle of Modder River. Captain 
Maxwell has a brilliant fighting record, and 
both he and Colonel Streatfeild must find 
their present employment agreeable enough 
after the hardships of campaigning. 


A Marvellous Work.—The officers of the 
3rd Battalion Northumberland Fusiliers have 
passed unscathed out of a terrifying experience, 
Just before the battalion embarked for South 
Africa from Antigua a few weeks ago a native 
poet and composer had ‘the officers on 
parade and sang to them 
some marvellous verses which 
he had written in their 
honour. He performed his 
composition to the tune of 
“For those that travel on the 
deep.” Neither the baboo 
nor Mark Twain—who turned 
a legal document into poetry 
by splitting it into lines and 
printing them as verses—has 
excelled this talented An- 
tiguan. . In his ecstasy the 
‘poet sang of “those bright 
and lovely British file,” told 
how they “march along in 
file by five”—an achieve- 
ment which may be com- 
mended to the compilers of 
a new drill book—rapturously 
alluded to the ‘drilling 
major’s voice,” and the psalm 
and hymn singing of the 
British soldier—though he 
cautiously explained that this 
devotional exercise is indulged 
in only “sometimes ’—and 
spoke of “the colonel who 
protects the land.” The 
officers and sergeants are 
brought in, and there is a 
graceful tribute to the 
strength of. corporals’ lan- 
guage in the lines :— 


The corporals 
their sway 


As the good climates on this way. 


then that pitch 


The poet has obviously heard 
the non-commissioned officers’ 
lavish references to at least 
one ‘good climate.” But 
the truest note of all was 
struck by the bard in a stanza which will 
be memorable in the annals of military fare- 
wells. He sang :— 


Gregory 


On July, Tuesday, the 15th day, 

The soldiers have their sport so gay, 

In the open square all kinds of play, 
Here then we see who pitch their sway. 
On Tuesday evening a grand ball 

Was held in the court-house for them all. 
The soldiers then turned out with light, 
Our forefathers don’t see such a sight. 
On Tuesday evening it was shown 

Old England then must wear the crown, 
The people of all sorts were there, 

When looked around we thrill'd with beer. 


The italics are mine. As one of the old 
officers of the 5th has remarked, the “ bright 
and. lovely British file” have “thrilled with 
beer” before now, but it has been a dumb 
ecstasy. 


S 


Rie LAPEER 


THE BRAN PIE. 


great many men have tried to define snobs and snobbishness 
since Thackeray started the subject and by no means said the 
last word on it. Poor M. Taine took Thackeray’s definition for a 
scientific explanation, and expounded learnedly how the snob was 
the creation of an aristocratic society, and the French had not the 
name because they had not the character. The French have got 
the word now, though heaven knows what they mean by it; they 
have a faculty for picking up an English slang term when it is almost 
obsolete and using it with some nearly new meaning. Witness 
M. Marcel Prevost and his exposition of the use of the word /7r¢ in 
his famous Demd-Vierges. It appeared in that interesting work that 
a French lady would speak of a girlas having us flirt with a young 
man, or of the young man himself as Ze /lir¢ of the girl—leaving 
carefully out of use the only sense in which the word was generally 
used in England. 


ut the snob, if his name is falling out of use, is still with us. One 
would not, however, define him as one who has a mean 
admiration for mean things. Thesnob, male or female, is rather one 
who attaches a more than conventional value to conventional or 
accidental distinctions, and shapes his conduct on this error of 
judgment. A parasite of lords or mobs is not a snob; he is some- 
thing more intelligent, but baser, for he flatters his patrons while he 
despises them to get something real out of them—money, or pleasure, 
or power. The snob may think he is getting something, but he is 
not, and his worship is sincere though not disinterested. There are 
toadies who honestly believe in the superiority of a lord to untitled 
beings, and demagogues who think that the voice of their own special 
crowd is the voice of the people, and thus the voice of heaven. Self- 
sacrifice would make the former trusty retainers and the latter 
democratic enthusiasts ; the element of self-seeking seems inherent 
in the notion of the snob. 


he true snobs are not merely those who kow-tow to the high- 
born or rich of this world because of their position and wealth, 
but they include those who denounce and affect to despise them 
merely on account of these advantages. While one snob reverences 
and copies any fool because he is a lord, another may call every lord 
a fool. Snobbish flattery, snobbish envy—it is hard sometimes to 
say which is baser; nor is either confined to lands where an aristo- 
cracy flourishes. Bureaucracy has its snobbishness, all the more 
acute because an official may (and usually does) believe that his post 
is entirely the reward of merit. Republics have their snobs, 
American papers are accustomed to say funny or nasty things—or 
nasty things meant to be funny—about the British and other noble- 
men who take rich American brides. But, apart from the discredit 
of a man’s owing his income to his wife, where is the crime ? These 
men of birth and titles are better than the ordinary poor man who 
weds a rich wife. They have something to give in exchange for 
dollars, and they give it in the only way in which they can. They 
have no illusions, many of them, about their own importance and 
dignity ; but they find that something they have not hitherto sold is 
saleable at a high figure and they dispose of it. Not otherwise would 
the millionaire father of the bride sell a worthless stock that had 
become popular. 


astly, a real snob is always self-conscious and secretly self- 
distrustful, for snobbery is the craving for a notoriety that will 
not come naturally and must be got by hanging on to the skirts of 
others. Let us suppose, for instance, an author afficted with 
snobbishness. The ideal of most authors is to be praised by the 
educated and worshipped by the crowd, to please the fit and few and 
yet win the money of the many, to be ever on men’s tongues and in 
their journals, sought to and invited by the highest but preserving 
as far as possible a lofty reticence and loneliness. But this ideal 
will not and, indeed, cannot come complete. The most that a good 
author can hope for is to combine some of the praise of those who 
know with enough of the pence of those who do not to live without 
sinking to bad work, 
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By Adrian Ross. 


Bt the author touched with the mark of the snob refuses to give 
up any part of the ideal reward. Hence he (or she) will decline 

to be criticised —except favourably ; will withdraw into a seclusion— 
where crowds may be expected ; will shrink from publicity—by 
angling for paragraphs ; and will write to editors in some such way . 
as this :— 

Dear sir, I recently have been 

Invited by the King and Queen; 


Of course I went upon the day 
And took my dearest Lady A. 


Het name you print as being there, 
But Ido not come anywhere, 

And such a slight, though small to me, 
Has much disgusted Lady B. 


When critics coldly overlook 
My fast incomparable book 

I smile at them in quiet glee— 
Or should do, but for Lady C. 


Although a craving I confess 
For living in a wilderness, 
Among ‘a crowd I have to be, 
Or I should worry Lady D. 


+ + . . 


Though public meetings I detest, 

I went to some and spoke my best; 
But that is only my good nat- 
—ute played upon by Lady H. 


. . . . 


I have a simply endless list 

OF friends that I cannot resist, 

And when I seek fhe bank and brae 
I always meet with Lady K. 


For other friends that I have met, 
You need but copy out Debrett, 
But on their names I will not dwell 
Except to mention Lady L. 


. . . . 


So if your kindness I bespeak 

To mention me ten times a week, 
It is not -for myself I trouble you 
It is to gladden Lady W. 


I think you might describe me there 
As gifted, modest, wise, and fair, 
The pride and glory of my sex— 
That is the view of Lady X. 


The weekly portrait I shall send 
Is taken by a titled friend ; 

You understand, it is not I 

Who want it in, but Lady Y. 


And you must reproduce the carte 

In quite the highest style of art, 

And put a halo round the head, 2 
Or you will hear from Lady Z. 


Racehorses as ‘‘ Boomsters.”— Nowadays even our pleasures are 
pressed into service to aid our advancement, and Mr. George 
Edwardes has shown originality as usual in employing thoroughbreds 
as sandwich men. Santoi witha Jubilee triumph amongst other 
notable scores was at one time the idol of the racing public and must 
have familiarised and indeed advertised the charming musical play 
of that name. A Country Girl may be doing excellent business at 
Daly’s, but the equine representative has yet to make her mark. 
Captain Kettle promised great things at the start of his career but 
has latterly been less successful than the clever stories from which 
he gets his name. Sir James Blundell Maple may have thought that 
he was doing the lord of Greba a good turn when he christened his 
Deemster colt Hall Caine, but ten failures last year can only have popu- 
larised the novelist with the makers of other and somewhat different 
books. Similarly it must have been very galling to the political enthu- 
siast who named his horse Joe Chamberlain to see him hopelessly 
beaten at Manchester in his only effort last year. Buller has been 
moderately successful, but latterly, at any rate, Lord Bobs has not 
done well. As for Hector Macdonald he can only be called a failure. 
On the whole, probably, two-legged sandwich men are the more 
reliable. 4 
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One of England’s Debts to France.— 
The Champion de Crespignys are one of 
the few genuine Norman families still 
extant in England. They can trace their 
line back to Maheas Champion, who died 
in 1350, and one of whose descendants, 
Claude Champion de Crespigny, quitted 
France for England at the time of the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes and 
received a colonel’s commission in the 
British Army. The present baronet, who 
was born in 1847, began life as a mid- 
shipman, and subsequently exchanged 
into the 6oth Rifles. He is still a keen 
soldier, and was one of the first to volun- 
teer for service in South Africa when the 
recent war broke out. He has nine 
children, of whom Valerie was born in 
1883 and Claude Norman in 1888. 


Lady Marjorie Greville.—The most 
interesting débutante of the season is 
Lady Marjorie Greville, whose eighteenth 
birthday falls on October 25. Lady Mar- 
jorie is not at all like her lovely mother, 
Lady Warwick. She lacks the regularity 
of feature and statuesque style inspired 
with feeling which distinguish the latter ; 
yet she has a piquant charm all her own. 
Her fine dark eyes are full of expression, 
and with a wonderfully clear complexion 
she has a mass of Titianesque hair which 
would be the delight of a pre-Raphaelite. 
No doubt her mouth is rather full, and 
her beauty is not at all after the ascetic 
model. But she has winning ways, perfect 
a whole catalogue of accom- 
plishments, and altogether she should be 
a great social success. Hitherto she has 
spent most of her life in the country, but 
though she may have helped to entertain 
Lady Warwick’s tenants or workmen she 
has scarcely touched the fringe of the great 
world. Indeed, I doubt if she has even 
been to a children’s party in her life. 


manners, 


The Accomplishments of Lady Mar- 
jorie.—In a sense Lady Marjorie Greville 
is an educational experiment, for Lady 
Warwick had theories about education and 
applied them in the case of her daughter. 
Hence Lady Marjorie at one time went to the 
Leamington High School to rub shoulders with 
the commonalty, though she was afterwards 
“finished” on the Continent on lines laid 
down by her mother. Naturally a daughter 
of Lord and Lady Warwick might be ex- 
pected to have plenty of brains. Lady Mar- 
jorie fulfils expectations, Already she has 
literary aspirations, and has contributed to 
the juvenile press. But just at present she is 
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MISS VALERIE CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY 


Youngest daughter of Sir Claude Champion de 
Crespigny 


most interested in the coming festivities at 
Easton Lodge. These will be on the magni- 
ficent scale associated with the place, and the 
better to ensure complete success the great 
county ball at which Lady Marjorie comes 
out has been postponed from October 24 to 
December 12. Her brother, Lord Brooke, 
will then be home from South Africa, and 
not prevent the 


Court arrangements will 


attendance of the more distinguished guests. 
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Lord Norreys.—The husband of Lady 
Norreys is the eldest son and heir of the 
Earl of Abingdon and nephew of Mr. 
Francis Bertie, who holds an influential 
position at the Foreign Office, and of 
Colonel Reginald Bertie of the Royal 
Welsh Fusiliers, who went up to Pekin the 
year before last with the Relief Expe- 
dition. .Lord Norreys himself has had 
his share of military risks and military 
glory, for like his brother-in-law, Lord 
Wolverton, he went out to South Africa in 
the early days of the war with the Imperial 
Yeomanry. His mother was one of the 
daughters of the late Colonel Townley, 
and came in for a large share of the huge 
Townley property. The present Lord 
Abingdon since her death, I believe, 
enjoys a life interest in this, but it will 
eventually be divided between Lord Nor- 
reys and his two sisters, Lady Edmund 
Talbot and Madame de Reyntiens, whose 
first husband was Sir Gerald Portal. The 
“Norreys” is Norris 
quaintly spelt, for though the family name 
is Bertie the Earls of Abingdon are de- 
scended from Sir Henry Norris, Queen 
Elizabeth’s ambassador to France, whose 
grandson \held the extinct earldom of 
Berkshire and viscounty of Thame, and 
whose great-great-granddaughter married 
into the Lindsey branch of the Berties. 


in reality plain 


Sir Humphrey de Trafford.—Every 
“flannelled fool” knows that popular 
cricketer, Mr. Charles Edmund de Trafford 
of Hothorpe, who captains the Leicester- 
shire eleven. But it is not so generally 
known that his brother, Sir Humphrey de 
Trafford, the husband of the beautiful 
Lady de Trafford, was also an expert at 
the game. An old boy of [Beaumont, Sir 
Humphrey in his time was captain of the 
eleven of the famous Jesuit college. 
When their father died in 1886 the 
younger brother came in for Hothorpe 
Hall, a charming place near Rugby, while 
the present Sir Humphrey had the fine 
family estate of Trafford Park near Man- 
chester, which he has since sold. He 
now has a country seat near Market |Har- 
borough, where he can indulge his excessive 
love for animals and his taste for practical 
agriculture. Of horses especially Sir Hum- 
phrey is an excellent judge. 
for himself, and at Hill Crest he keeps as fine 
a stud of roans as anyone could find in Eng- 
land. At Market Harborough cattle market, 
too, he may often be seen buying stock for the 
estate. 


He always buys 
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A Soldier’s Daughter.—Little Princess 
Helena of Teck, whose photograph appears 
on this page, is the younger daughter of the 
Duke and Duchess of Teck. The little girl’s 
mother is a daughter of the late Duke of 
Westminster and aunt of the present peer. 
The Duke of Teck and his brothers are 


THE HON. MRS. GEORGE HILL-TREVOR 
Is a daughter of M; Hillyar Chapman and wife of Mr. George Hill-Trevor, 


half-brother of Lord Trevor 


keen soldiers, and all of them served in the 
South African War. His mother, who died 
in 1897, was a sister of the Duke of Cam- 
bridge. 


A Well-known Hostess. —Mrs. George Hill- 
Trevor, whose photograph appears above, 
is the wife of Lord Trevor’s half-brother 
and heir. She is a daughter of Mr. Hillyar 
Chapman and has one little son, born in 1895. 
Mr, and Mrs. Trevor have a delightful house 
in Onslow Square and are well-known figures 
in London society. 


Princely Shooting.—The Prince of Wales 
will stay with Lord and Lady Iveagh at 
Elvedon for some shooting later. Last year 
the Prince shot there for three days. On the 
first day eight guns killed 2,400 head of game, 
on the second day almost as much, on the 
third day the shoot was spoilt by bad weather. 
Elvedon is one vast sporting domain simply. 
The soil is so poor that it is not fit for any- 
thing else. It was formerly owned by the 
Maharajah Dhuleep Singh, who entertained 
the King as Prince of Wales to many lavish 
shoots. In Lord Iveagh’s hands its sporting 
capacity has been developed to the full, and 
now the partridge and pheasant shooting are 
among the best in England. 


Royal Procession and Clubs.—The clubs 
in Pall Mall wili entertain on Saturday to see 
the royal procession to the City, and on 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


Sunday those in Piccadilly will do the same 
for the return of the royal procession from 
St. Paul’s. This hos- 
pitality will be of a 
limited kind, however, 
and very different to 
that which was  pro- 
jected in the summer. 
In the first place no 
rush of members is 
expected because so 
many are away, and, 
secondly, the weather 
is not calculated to 
tempt ladies to sit for 
hours in the open air. 
Many clubs are going 
on the principle that 
members can __ bring 
ladies provided they 
order lunch for the 
party. There will be 
no special arrange- 
ments in these cases, 
but the windows will 
be open. 


Of Ancaster.—Lord 
and Lady Ancaster will 
spend the following 
months at Grimsthorpe 
Castle, where they will 
have many shooting 
parties. In December 
they will go to Norman- 
ton Park for Christmas. 
Grimsthorpe is the old 
seat of the Willoughby 
de Eresbys. The 


Lafayette 


oldest portion of it is 
medieval. The 
modern house, front, 
and gates are Queen 
Anne—very like Blen- 
heimin fact. Itstands 
high on an eminence 
and looks out over a 
large sporting domain 
of undulating copse and 
wood. Beyond arethe 
great and dreary flats 
of the fens. Lord 
Ancaster’s shoots at 
Grimsthorpe are 
famous and usually 
result in large bags, 
for the place swarms 
with game. This is 
Hereward the Wake’s 
country, 


Lady Romilly.— 
Lord and Lady Romilly 
will spend several 
months at — Biarritz. 
Lady Romilly is the 
daughter of the late 
Sir Philip Grey Eger- 
ton of Oulton. She 
created a sensation on 
her début and was 
much admired. Her 
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marriage with Lord Romilly was roman- 
tically sudden and quite unexpected. Last 
year she devoted herself to ensuring the 
success of the Field Force Fund, which was 
started to supply the soldiers at the front with 
comforts for the winter. Lord Romilly him- 
self served in South Africa, so her interest was 
keen. On her appeal a collection was made 
on the Stock Exchange which brought in the 
considerable sum of £14,000, 


A Gentle Gordon.—Lady Elena Wickham 
is fond of racing and may often be seen at 
the principal meetings. She prefers a severe 
style of dress, which is essentially becoming to 
her, and contrasts very markedly with the. 
clouds of lace and chiffon which are so 
popular nowadays. She comes of a very 
handsome family (Lord Huntly’s) and has a 
full share of its good looks. Her brothers, 
Lord Granville Gordon and the late Lord 
Esmé Gordon, may be mentioned as types of 
manly beauty. Her sisters are the Countess 
of Ancaster, Countess of Lonsdale, Lady 
Katherine Turnor, Lady Margaret Ormsby- 
Gore, and Lady Etheldreda Wickham, all 
remarkable for good looks, 


Pioneer Motorists.—The appearance of a 
motor car in the street has long since ceased 
to arouse any surprise. Even when one makes 
its appearance by dashing out of a shop into 
the roadway, as it did the other day in Oxford 
Street, it attracts no particular attention. 
Lord Carnarvon was almost the first motorist 
seen about London, and it was he who 
induced his friend, Prince Dhuleep Singh, to 
buy a car. Before his marriage Lord Shaftes- 
bury was also an ardent motorist, and his 
splendid car attracted” much attention in the 
early days of motoring. - Mr. Paris Singer, 
the millionaire proprietor of sewing machines, 
adopted the motor car as a means of locomo- 
tion about four years ago and the Duke of Man- 
chester purchased one about the same time. 


Speaight 


PRINCESS HELENA OF TECK 


Younger daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Teck 
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The ‘‘ Potter Baronet.”—About a year 
ago I published in THE TATLER a photograph 
of Sir Edmund Elton in his potter’s work- 
ing dress. He is popularly known as the 
“potter baronet” owing to the keen interest he 
takes in pottery. He is not only the origi- 
nator and designer of the well-known Elton- 
ware pottery but he has a very practical 
knowledge of the art and has received gold 
and silver medals in many pottery exhibitions. 
Lady Elton is a daughter of the late Sir 
Arthur Elton and is her husband’s first cousin, 


Two Yorkshire Boy Baronets.—Little Sir 
Robert James Milo Walker of Sand Hutton 
is eleven years old—as jovial a landowner as 
ever was. He is daily to be seen romping 
with his little sister and three small brothers 
in the park, and that is a thing that no other 
baronet alive could do and still receive the 
respectful homage of the villagers. His 
mother, who was a daughter of Sir 
James Heron Maxwell, lives very 
quietly and is beloved by the whole 
countryside. The 
Sand Hutton — estates il 
have been a great help 
to the death duties as 
there have been three 
successions since 1883. 
The late Sir James 
Heron Walker was a 
man of prompt dealing. 
The story'is still told of 
how one morning a local 
assessment committee 
made their appearance 
at the’ hall. It is said 
that they had. given no 
warning and that they 
were actually wandering 
round “on their own” 
taking stock of things. 
Sir James discovered 
them and became | | 
furiously angry, as_ well 
he might. He called 
for men and_ whips 
and, above all, his ~gun. 
The committee vanished 
and left Sand Hutton 
severely alone for the 
future. 


Sir Charles Bing- 
ham Lowther .—Sir 
Charles may perhaps 
object to be called a boy 
baronet. Perhaps with 
reason, as he is just of 


age and also a 2nd 
lieutenant in the 8th 
Hussars. He is a 


nephew of Mr. James 

Lowther and grandson of his predecessor in 
title, Sir Charles Hugh Lowther. The present 
baronet’s father died four years before Sir 
Charles Hugh Lowther, and as there has 
been an eight years minority the Swilling- 
ton estates under the wise  trusteeship 
of Mr. James Lowther have reaped many 
advantages. The late Sir Charles was known 
as the “blind baronet.” When he died at 
the advanced age of ninety-one Yorkshire 
lost one of the most benevolent of her sons. 
It was through a deplorable accident in his 
early youth that he lost his sight, and as a 
result he was the first of the Lowthers to be 
unknown in the world of sport. For many 
years the greatest pleasure which anyone 
could give him was to read aloud the speeches 
of his second son, Mr. James Lowther. 


.LADY ELTON AND TWO OF HER 
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A Fashionable Wedding.—On October 27 
Lady Audrey Ryder, youngest sister of the 
Earl of Harrowby, will be married to Mr. 
Henry Anson, the brother of the Earl of 
Lichfield. This will be a regular Staffordshire 
wedding and the county will be strongly 
represented. The family places, Sandon Hall 
(Lord Harrowby’s) and Shugborough Park 
(Lord Lichfield’s), are not so far apart, and the 
couple have, more or less, known one another 
from childhood. Mr. Anson has been a good 


Lady Elton is the wife of Sir Edmund Elton, who is sometimes known as the ‘‘potter baronet” 
from the fact of his being a keen practical potter and founder of the Elton Pottery Works 


deal away on various kinds of service—acting 
as A.D.C. in Canada and serving with the 
Highland Light Infant-y in South Africa, 
where he earned laurels. Returning home 
with a halo of heroism he finds his reward 
from bright eyes. 


A Music-loving Peeress.—Lady Sher- 
borne is probably one of the most ardent 
devotees of the muse of harmony among the 
ladies of the peerage. She attends most of 
the best concerts in London, has a box at the 
Albert Hall, where she may often be seen 
especially when Patti is singing, and is a 
frequent attendant at the Opera. She hasa 
very critical ear and is probably one of the 
best judges in London. She was the daughter 
of the late Baron de Stern, who made an 
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immense fortune out of Argentines, and she is 
naturally well dowered. At Lord Sherborne’s 
place in the Cotswolds she and her husband 
are now entertaining a succession of house 
parties of intimate friends. 


A Family of Bachelors.—A confirmed 
family of bachelors is that of Viscownt 
Arbuthnott. He and his two brothers are 
unmarried, and they have all passed their 
half-century. This, at any rate, shows habit, 
though it is never too late to amend in this 
respect. After them come their two uncles, 
who are both married, but neither has a son. 
It seems, therefore, that the prospects of the 
descendants of Colonel Walter Arbuthnott, 
who comes next to the 
five, are at present par- 
ticularly rosy. The 
colonel himself is about 
the same age as the 
three brothers. He 
served with distinction in 
-, the Afghan War, has 
yi retired, and is at present 
resident at a pretty but 
not very well-known 
French watering-place. 

A Hopeful Engage- 


ment. — Miss_ Ricketts, 
who is engaged to Lord 


Francis Hope, is_ his 
cousin. She is the 
daughter of the late 


Lady Caroline Ricketts 
(zée Lady Caroline Pel- 
ham Clinton, daughter 
of the 4th Duke of New- 
castle) and of the late 
Admiral Sir Cornwallis 
Ricketts. Lady Caroline 
was the admiral’s second 
wife. His son by his 
first wife was the late 
Sir Richard Tempest, 
father of Sir Tristram 
Tempest of Tong, who 
married recently. Ow- 
ing to the double mar- 
riage Sir Tristram is the 
nephew of Lord Francis’s 
fiancée, Miss Ricketts 
is pretty, sweet, and 
accomplished. Lord 
Francis is a lucky man 
at last, and the engage- 
ment is most cordially 
approved by the whcle 
family. 


YW. Ravenhill Stock 


Lord Lansdowne.— 
Perhaps more than 
any other family in the 
peerage the Marquis of 
Lansdowne is connected with what Disraeli 
used to call the high nobility. Lady Lans- 
downe is, of course, a daughter of the Duke 
of Abercorn. Her eldest daughter, who married 
Mr. Victor Cavendish, will one day be the 
Duchess of Devonshire if she and her husband 
live long enough. Lady Lansdowne’s second 
daughter is the Marchioness of Waterford. 
Lord Lansdowne, through his mother, has a 
historical connection with the two Napoleons. 
She was a daughter of General Flahault, 
whose son, Comte de Morny, made the coup 
@état that established the Second Empire. 
The Comte de Morny died just when the 
highest ambition of his life seemed within his 
grasp. Lord Lansdowne retains something of 
his French descent in his appearance. He is 
about middle height and slightly built. 
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The Owner of Powerscourt. —Lord Powers- 
court, whose name has been so prominently 
before the public lately in connection with the 
part he has been taking in the stand the Irish 
landlords are making against the Nationalist 
members, has not hitherto been very con- 
spicuous in public life. He was married in 
1864, and for many years the heir to his title 
and property was his brother. However, in 
1880 a little boy made his appearance, and 
the hopes of Mr. Lewis Wingfield were dashed 
to the ground. That little boy, who came of 
age last year, is now a subiltern in the Irish 
Guards. There is also another son, Mr. 
Maurice Wingfield, who was born in 1883, 
and three daughters. Lord Powerscourt has 
a beautiful place, Powerscourt House, close to 
Bray in county Wicklow. The fine waterfall 
in the Dargle, close to the house, is familiar 
to every tourist in Ireland. 


A King’s County Peer.—Lord Hunt- 
ingdon, who is about to give up Sharavogue, 
his residence in the King’s County, will be 
much missed from his native home. Shara- 
vogue is not a large house but is of the 
comfortable order and is charmingly situated 
midway between Roscrea and Parsonstown. 
The demesne is an extensive one; in one 
part there is a delightful natural racecourse 
which used to be the scene of many a 
pleasant private race meeting and gymkhana 
given by the hospitable owner. At these 
race meetings the professional bookmaking 
element was not encouraged, but as a rule 
some local sportsman used to act as fielder, On 
one occasion a young officer in the York and 
Lancaster Regiment attempted in partnership 
with another amateur to lay the odds. The 
result was disastrous to the two young bookies. 
The difficulties of making a book proved too 
much for them, for they lost their entire capital 
of £3 on the first race. “Lord and Lady 
Huntingdcn have taken a place in Yorkshire. 


The Army and Football.—It is rather 
curious to note that whilst a large number of 
the best polo players, cricketers, and amateur 
steeplechasers have been recruited from the 
army, the service has failed, so far as I can 
call to mind, to produce many very dis- 
tinguished football players. The army practi- 
cally keeps polo in existence in this 
country, and there is scarcely a single 
polo player of any repute who 
is not or has not been in the 
service. It would be difficult 
to name a dozen amateur 
steeplechase riders who had 
not been at some time in the 
army, and army cricketers are 
well represented by players 
of such excellence as Major 
Poore, Mr. W. L. Foster, 
Captain Wynyard, and Major 
Hedley, who have all distin- 
guished themselves in first- 
class cricket. Mr. W. L. 
Foster also played in first- 
class football, and Captain 
Bolton was an international 
Rugby player, but these two 
are the only notable football 
players recruited from the 
army that I can call im- 
mediately tomind. Ofcourse, 
I am now speaking only of 
officers ; from the rank and 
file -of the army several 
first-class football _ players 
have arisen. 
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May be a Duchess.—Lady Percy St. Maur 
is the wife of Lord Percy St. Maur, brother 
and heir-presumptive to the Duke of Somerset, 
who has noson. She is one of the three 
pretty sisters of Lord Annaly, the other 
two being Ellen Lady Inchiquin and 
Viscountess Coke. It is a curious illustra- 
tion of our rules of precedence that though 
Ellen Lady Inchiquin is a peeress and 
Viscountess Coke is the wife of the heir- 
apparent to an earldom while Lady Percy 
St. Maur is only the wife of a younger 
son, the latter takes precedence over her 
sisters because a duke’s younger son is 
given precedence over all viscounts and 
barons. 


Lord Iveagh.—Lord Iveagh, who with 
Lady Iveagh will shortly entertain the 
Prince of Wales, is an extremely quiet 
individual and there is nothing about his 
personality in the least suggestive of his 
ability to pay a million of money for any 
luxury he particularly fancied. As a 
matter of fact Lord Iveagh, although he 
has a wonderful collection of valuable 
treasures, does not follow the example of 
many other millionaires of paying an ex- 
orbitantly high figure for what he wants. 
Lord Iveagh is still closely in touch with 
the Guinness brewery in Dublin, where his 
shrewd business qualities are highly valued. 
His three sons are all soldiers. The eldest, 
Rupert Guinness, and the youngest, Walter 
Guinness, both served in South Africa, the 
latter being aide-de-camp to General Broad- 
wood and was mentioned in despatches. 
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Princess Victoria. — Princess Victoria’s 
principal amusements are bicycling, fishing, 
and attending to her dogs. As a bicyclist she 
has done some remarkable runs. One of 
these was a circular tour round Snowdon, 
which included pedalling up the steep ascent 
through Drys-y-coed Pass to the village of 
Beddgelert. She has also ridden miles 
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LORD POWERSCOURT 


Who is taking a prominent part in political affairs in 


Ireland at present 


through the enormous forests around Fredens- 
borg Castle. As a fisherwoman she is very 
keen, and rivals her sister, the Duchess of 
Fife, which is saying a good deal. Her fish- 
ing has been chiefly in the Balmoral and 
Braemar waters of the Dee, and she has also 
fished on Loch Muick. Her favourite dog is 
a black poodle, who is very clever and often 
accompanies her. 


A Princess’s Adventures.—Most of our 
Royal Family have had adventures chiefly 
owing to their way of going about just like 
private persons. Two years ago Princess 
Victoria and two cousins were walking in a 
narrow lane near Fredensborg Castle. Two 
runaway horses and a carriage came rushing 
down the hill on them, and the princesses 
only escaped death by plunging anyhow into 
a ditch and scrambling up the steep bank 
beyond. This adventure will rank with one 
in Austria when Princess Victoria was 
driving a trap on a railway track and 
found herself shut in by closed gates 
when an express was bearing down on 
her. The equerry led the trap off the 
line of route and they had to wait until 
the express had dashed by them, its 
windows full of amazed faces. 


A Strong Character.—It is a common 
error that Princess Victoria is somewhat 
colourless in character—chiefly, no doubt, 
because she is little known, and is very 
retiring as regards publicity. But those 
who know her are aware that she is 
the strongest in character, the most 
capable, and the most fearless of the 
Royal Family. In many respects she 
resembles Princess Henry of Battenberg, 
especially in the fact that she makes the 
Queen her constant thought and care. 
No one will ever fully appreciate what: 
the Queen owes to her second daughter’s 
care. As to the sisters they have 
always recognised Princess Victoria 
as the master spirit of the family. 
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From a painting by Mrs. Waller 
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A GOSSIP ABOUT BOOKS. 


ik am_ sorry 
that Mr. 


Herman Meri- 
vale has _ re- 
peated in his 
entertaining 
Bar, Stage, 
and Platforn 
the current 
calumny that 
Johnson called 
Gray “a_bar- 
ren rascal.” 
Both in Bos- 
well and in the 
Lives of the 
Poets the 
doctor is unjust 
to Gray, but in 
neither does he 
use this foolish 
phrase of dis- 
paragement. 
Though him- 
self “a_ dic- 
tionary maker, 
a harmless 
drudge,” to 
quote his own 
definition of 
“lexicogra- 
phere rhe 
would _ proba- 
bly have called 
that — preten- 
tious — sciolist, 
Buckle, the 
historian of 
civilisation, “a From Our Antediluvian Ancestors. 
barren rascal” 
if he had 
heard him say what Mr. Herman Merivale records of him: 
“Buckle one night, when dining at my father’s, upon hearing 
someone praise a new dictionary, said with much solemnity, ‘It 
is one of the few dictionaries I have read through with pleasure.’ ” 
Though, by the way, Emerson half humorously and half seriously 
recommends the reading of dictionaries : “‘ Neither is a dictionary a 
bad book to read. There is no cant in it, no excess of explanation, 
and it is full of suggestion—_the raw material of possible poems and 
histories. Nothing is wanting but a little shuffling, sorting, ligature, 
and cartilage.” ‘All that’s wanting in fact is the mind”—to quote 
Lamb’s delightful comment on Wordsworth’s boast—‘ that he could 
write like Shakespeare if he had the mind to try.” 

Let me try to give an idea of the interest and variety of the 
experiences compressed within this little volume. It opens with 
Lords Palmerston and Salisbury. Pam bursts into the Colonial 
Office, where Mr. Merivale, sen., reigned, with the characteristic 
question, “In the first place, Mr. Merivale, where are the colonies ? 
I manage the British Empire, as you know, but I never could under- 
stand my latitudes and longitudes, or make out where the British 
Empire isn’t.” Here is Mr. Merivale’s tribute to Lord Salisbury : 
While half the most noted ministers of his day passed through my 
father’s quiet hands, no one of them ever so impressed him with his 
astonishing power of grappling at once with subjects new to him, 
and mastering in a moment all the details and proportions of the 
work, as Lord Salisbury.” I regret that I have not space for a 


I tell you Stonehatchet has remarkable presence of mind. 
How so? 
Why, in a couple of minutes he'll be eaten by that runkosaurus, and he’s making his will. 


By F. Opper. (C. Arthur Pearson) 


specimen of 
Mr. Merivale’s 
delightful thea- 
trical remini- 
scences, but I 
really must 
find room for 
this sample of 
a tragedy com- 
posed by a 
little Puritan 
niece of the 
auto biogra- 
pher : ** Act I., 
Scene 2: King 
Edward I., and 
courtiers  dis- 
covered, A 
Courtier: My 
liege, a gentle- 
man waits 
below. King 
Edward: Oh 
tell him to be 
d——d, I want 
my lunch.” 

The most 
singular of all 
Mr. Merivale’s 
experiences of 
the=4 Bar 21s 
that of a judge 
(whose mar- 
shal he was), 
Chief Justice 
Earle, “ whom 
any miscar- 
riage of justice 
haunted like a 
personal pain.” 
The stories of 
these gentlemen generally are rather in the key of the dictum of “a 
great justice, who said with a laugh of late, that his Court of the King’s 
Bench had nothing to do with honour or morality.” 

Finally, I cannot resist quoting two admirable puns. “ Upon my 
word, Merrywether,” said the Lord Chancellor to a barrister who was 
getting stout, “ you are growing as fat as a porpoise.” Whereat he 
bowed and said, ‘“‘The nearer, my lord, to the great Seal.” — Still 
better is this pun of the famous master of Trinity, Dr. Thompson, 
upon an uxorious fellow of the college named Money. Upon Mrs. 
Money becoming as one of those who love their lords, someone said 
of her husband that the nearer the event approached the more 
marked became his devotion, “Quite so,” said Thompson. 
“Crescit amor nummt, quantum ipsa pecunia crescit.” “The 
delicate difference of gender,” comments Mr. Merivale justly, “could 
scarcely be more wittily marked.” 

Not only the children but their elders will have many a hearty 
laugh in going through the fifty pictures of Mr. Opper’s Antedilu- 
vian Ancestors.2 Mr. or Miss Opper is assuredly a pupil of Mr. 
Edward Reed of Punch, but the originality of this volume is in its 
undoubted humour. Every illustration has fun in it as those who 
look at the one on this page will feel disposed to believe. 

MILES BARRY. 


1 Bar, STAGE, AND PLATFoRM. By Herman Charles Merivale. With a portrait, 
(London: Chatto and Windus.) 

2 Our AnrepiLuviAN Ancestors. «By F. Opper. With fifty illustrations, (C. 
Arthur Pearson.) 
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PLAYS. MUSIC, AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


Ghosts at the Haymarket. —At the Haymarket, where the 
excellent performance of the one-act piece, The Ghost of Jerry 
Bundler, adds further attractiveness to a programme containing 


There's Many a Slip, curious 
little tales circulate from time 
to time amongst the perma- 
nent staff of the theatre about 
the mysterious visitors that 
they suppose make their pre- 
sence known there at irregular 
periods in the hours of darkest 
night when almost all the 
world is asleep. Theatres with» 
historical associations lend 
themselves readily to the 
imagination of those who 
believe in the desire and 
power of departed beings to 
return to earth to visit the 
haunts that knew them best 
in life. 


The Empty House.—The 
vast spaces of a theatre be- 
coming suddenly silent con- 
trast sharply with its condition 
during a performance. The 
audience gone, the theatre 
takes quite a different and 
sombre appearance. Its cur- 
tains, chairs, and accessible 
decorations swathed in sober 
holland, the stage silent and 
shadowy, whilst up above, 
where a maze of ropes hangs 
amidst suspended scenery, 
there is ample room for the 
imagination to place a multi- 
tude of intangible beings. A 
creaking plank, a_ sighing 
breeze on the slates, the 
beats of a swaying rope 
heard up there—from below, 
where all is silent — might 
easily appeal uncannily to a 
watchman making his rounds 
at night, and that these things 
often affect men in such places 
at such hours is shown by the 
stories that obtain credence in 
some of London’s theatres. 


The Spirits Walk. — At 
the Haymarket, for instance, 
one of the firemen was firmly 
persuaded that from time to 
time—in the dead of night 
when he was the only occu- 
pant of the building — the 
steady tramp of someone 
walking overhead could be 
heard, loudly and unmistak- 
ably. So clearly did the noise 
of the steps approach that 
he often called out, “Who's 
there ?” but no answering cry 
came back, and the uneasy 
spirit, if it was one, ceased 
for the night to make his 
presence manifest. To a 
once-famous actor no longer 


Bassano 


MISS DAISY THIMM IN ‘“THERE’S MANY A SLIP” 


Miss Daisy Thimm plays the part of the young girl in love with the nobleman who 

masquerades as the footman in There’s Many a Slip at the Haymarket Theatre. Miss 

Thimm is the daughter of a well-known woman journalist, and her father is known for 
a most painstaking bibliography on fencing 
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living this spirit, he believed, belongs, and the fact that people in 
the street called his attention late at night to a light in the window 
of a room above the stage door that was in other days that actor’s 


dressing-room confirmed him 
in his opinion. 

Dreams! Dreams !—An- 
other peculiar circumstance 
that would interest Spiritualists 
has been given some corrobo- 
ration. One morning exactly 
at half-past five the fireman 
standing at the stage door 
saw, or believed he saw, the 
manager enter the door of a 
house next to and belonging 
to the theatre. Next evening 
he told the manager of the 
circumstance, but as the latter 
was at home and in bed at 
the time he was supposed to 
have been seen he asked the 
fireman to fix the hour exactly, 
for at half-past five that morn- 
ing he had suddenly been 
awakened from a dream 
wherein he had walked up 
Suffolk Street and entered 
the theatre by the very door 
the fireman described. 


Spirits Bring Good Luck. 
—There is not a great deal in 
any of these stories that might 
not be explained away, but 
the manager and his assis- 
tant could never discover the 
cause of a circumstance that 
they witnessed shortly after 
Messrs. Harrison and Maude 
took over the theatre. They 
were in the habit at that 
time of spending a night in 
each week at the theatre 
getting matters in trim. One 
night when working at a 
writing table placed on the 
stage the heavy iron door— 
which is hung so that some 
considerable force must be 
used to move it — swung 
slowly ofen before their eyes. 
They both called out, ‘‘ Come 
in,” but no answer came back, 
nor was there any explanation 
to be found in the silence and 
darkness of the passage be- 
yond. Such stories are often 
the subject of gossip at 
theatres, and few of them are 
without some incident as 
curious as those that centre 
in the Haymarket, where the 
shades must be of actors that 
wish the house the good luck 
that seems to find a _per- 
manent home within its his- 
toric walls. Mr. Frederick Har- 
rison might call in his name- 
sake, without the “k,” and 
hold a philosophical inquiry. 


DHE 
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MISS PAULINE CHASE 


A charming American actress 


Edna May’s Successor.—Miss Delia 
Mason, the successor to Miss Edna May as 
Edna Branksome in Three Little Maids now 
at the Prince of Wales’s, had previous to her 
appearance in this play no experience of the 
stage except as an amateur. Her success is 
another testimonial to Mr. George Edwardes’s 
capacity for discovering new talent. Miss 
Mason, who is a native of Coventry, won an 
open scholarship at the Royal Col- 
lege of Music and studied there 
for five years. She sang in the 
college performances of grand 
opera and took part in some theatri- 
cals at home in Coventry, showing 
under the teaching of Mr. Richard 
Temple at the Royal College an 
exceptional proficiency in singing 
for the stage. Miss Mason has no 
relatives in the acting profession, 
but her enthusiasm for her new 
life is as sincere as any manager 
could desire. 


Delia Mason’s’ Talents. — 
Before joining Mr. Edwardes Miss 
Mason distinguished herself on the 
concert platform, singing at the 
Leeds and Birmingham festivals 
with great success and in the com- 
pany of such celebrated artistes as 
Patti and Melba, At her home in 
Coventry she was the bright par- 
ticular star of all the amateur 
theatrical performances, playing in 
Cavalleria Rusticana, Pagliacci, 
and the title-7é/e in Carmen. It 
was at one of these performances 
Mr. Edwardes chanced to hear 
Miss Mason sing, and there and 
then he offered her a permanent 
engagement at a salary which very 
few ladies with years of stage 
experience are earning. 


Miss Mason’s Brother a Professor.— 
After a little trouble—for Miss Mason’s 
parents had set their hearts on a grand 
opera career for their only girl—they gave 
their consent, and Miss Mason accepted Mr. 
Edwardes’s handsome offer, a step which she 
says she will never regret. On her first per- 
formance at the Apollo Theatre Miss Mason 


The Beautiful Edna Branksome. 


confesses to having f-lt just a trifle nervous, 
but after being on a few minutes she had 
gained the complete sympathy of the audience, 
and since then everything has gone well with 
her. She lives in a charming house at 
Windsor with her brother, who is a professor 
at Eton College. Miss Mason is a tall and 
extremely good-looking girl with laughing 
blue eyes and a complexion which speaks 
eloquently of her devotion to all healthy out- 
door forms of exercise. She is an expert 
swimmer and oarswoman and an ardent 
motorist, driving her own Io h.p. Gladiator 
with a skill and ease which are the envy of 
all her motoring acquaintances. 


A Pupil of Sarah Thorne.—A young 
actress of great charm and much promise has 
recently joined Mr. John Hare’s company, 
which is at present touring the provinces with 
well-deserved success. Victoria Addison is 
her stage name, and she started her theatrical 
career with Miss Sarah Thorne five years ago 
last August. Her first theatrical appearance 
was at the early age of thirteen, when she 
played Sarah Jane in JVine Points of the Law 
with the Old Stagers at Canterbury. Under 
Miss Thorne’s tuition she played Kate Hard- 
castle in She Stoops to Conguer and various 
other parts. She remained with Miss Thorne 
for sixmonths. A little later she was engaged 
by Mr. John Hare to play one of the 
manicure girls (Miss Claridge) in the produc- 


Biograph Studio 


MISS DELIA MASON 


Who is playing Miss Edna May’s part in Three Little Maids 


tion of Zhe Gay Lord Quex at the Globe 
Theatre. In December, 1900, she made her 
first appearance in London with Miss Kate 
Phillips at the Lyric Theatre in Zhe Ring 
Mistress. She is now on tour with Mr, John 
Hare, playing Muriel Eden in The Gay Lord 
Quex, Lucy in A Pair of Spectacles, and 
Mary in A Quiet Rubber. 
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MISS VICTORIA ADDISON 
Of Mr. John Hare’s company 


An Excellent Cause.—The ra has done 
excellent service by calling attention to the 
case of Mr, William Rignold, who has totally 
lost his sight and is in somewhat distressful 
circumstances. Mr. Edward Ledger, the 
editor of the Zra, has set on foot a subscrip- 
tion list, to which Sir Henry Irving, with his 
customary generosity, has sent a cheque for 
twenty guineas. There are many other sub- 
scribers of note, and subscriptions 
will be received by Mr. Ledger at 
the Za office. 


A Good Storyette Writer.— 
Mr. Cosmo Hamilton, author of 
The Wisdom of Folly, produced 
at the Comedy on October 9, had 
some experience of the stage as an 
actor before he took to journalism, 
story and play writing. By his 
marriage with Miss Beryl Faber, 
sister of Mr. C. Aubrey Smith— 
known in cricketing circles at 
Oxford on account of his method 
of bowling as *‘ Round-the-Corner 
Smith”—he increased the ties 
that bind him to the stage. His 
work is of a character that must 
always make his name a draw 
with those on the look-out for new 
plays to produce. 


A Mascot Actress. — Miss 
Jessie Bateman, who gives such 
a charming picture of the sim- 
ple maid, Barbara Arreton, in 
The Bishof’s Move at the Gar- 
rick, should be much sought after 
by managers on account of the 
good fortune associated with plays 
in which she has appeared. She 
played with Mr. Penley in his 
successful A Litdle Ray of Sun- 
shine, and in the long-lived dream 
play, A Message from Mars, 
must have delighted countless thousands of , 
people in London and New York as Minnie 
Templer, the amiable heroine. Miss Bateman 
made her dééu¢ as a child actress before she 
was eight years. old, and in her seventeenth 
year became the wife of Captain Ashfordby- 
Trenchard. She is fair, very good-looking, 
and a great favourite with her audience. 
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“The Fatal Wedding” on Tour —7he 
Fatal Wedding continues to be a great 
success at the Princess’s Theatre. Mean- 
while the first touring company of the play 
has started at the Crown Theatre, Peck- 
ham. The tour, which is under the direction 
of Mr. J. St. Clair, will visit Newcastle, 
Govan, Glasgow, Gateshead, Liverpool, Manchester, and Leeds. 


The Test of Success.—I hear that Mr. Grein has been in 
trouble with Mr. Hall Caine over his notice of Zhe Eternal 
City. It would seem that the able dramatic critic of the Sunday 
Special suggested that the Pope had provided an illegitimate son 
for the scene, whereas this, of 
course, was not Mr. Hall Caine’s 
intention. Mr. Caine, by the 
way, on the eve of starting for 
America, told an interviewer 
that The Eternal City was 
either a good play or a bad 
one, and if the public went to 
see it this proved that it wasa 
good play. This test, of course, 
may be the gospel of Mr. Hall 
Caine ; it cannot by any possi- 
bility be the gospel of any good 
judge of literature or the drama. 
Let all the people in England 
go to see The Eternal City, 
that would only prove that all 
the people in England had 
suddenly fallen into a taste for 
bad art; it would not make 
The Eternal City a good play. 
However, Mr. Caine’s eternal 
ezotism is very interesting and 
attractive, and no one, I think, 


grudges him success. ae 


A SCENE FROM 


All Pro-Boers .Now.—I revisited Drury Lane Theatre to see 
The Best of Friends the other day. What struck me about 
Mi. Cecil Raleigh’s clever drama was the extraordinary change 
in public opinion. An elderly Boer bearing a strong resem- 
blance to Delarey, but who for stage purposes is called Comman- 
dant Michael de Lahne, comes upon the scene in Johannesburg and 


MISS LENA ASHWELL 


Miss Lena Ashwell in 


her Dressing-room. 


FATAL WEDDING” 


IN HER DRESSING-ROOM AT 
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tells a British general that the English are 
stealing his country, and that he (the Boer) 
means to fight to the end on behalf of his home 
and his kin. ‘Would you not do as much 
if your country were invaded ?” he asks, and 
the whole of the pit and gallery cheer to 
the echo. The cleverest- thing about Mr. 
Raleigh’s play, in my judgment, is the manner in which he has 
comprehended the almost incredible vagaries of public opinion that 
have arisen since peace was declared. 


A Witty Canadian.—Mr. R. G. Knowles has been a familiar 
figure in the music-halls for several years, where his amusingly 
abrupt manner of telling stories 
keeps his audience ever on the 
grin. His American method 
of phrasing is very funny, very 
quaint, and very direct. His 
stories are set out in a few 
bold strokes, and his own com- 
ment smartly expressed at the 
end of each fits into the mental 
picture like a caricature signa- 
ture. Mr. Knowles is a Cana- 
dian ; he is forty-four years of 
age and got his first engage- 
ment at Chicago. As he would 
say himself he got his first 
notice to quit there also, for the 
manager was not impressed 
with his performance and ended 
his engagement on the night it 
began. The lesson impressed 
him and he set about trying to 
find out, and to supply, what 
the public wanted. His second 
appearance was a success, and 
after two years at the music- 
halls he went into drama. He 
toured all over the United States and eventually became one of 
Haverley’s Minstrels, He left them to fulfilan engagement with 
Augustin Daly, and having again made.a return to variety decided 
after a tour to try his luck in England. Mr. Knowles’s definition 
of a ‘speciality ” turn is short and expressive—it is ‘‘ doing the best 
one can do.” 


Burford 
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Copyright of ‘The Tatler” 


WYNDHAM’S THEATRE 


This picture of Miss Lena Ashwell in her dressing-room at Wyndham's was taken as she was about to go on the stage in Chance, the Idol, in which she plays the part 


of the deserted woman. 
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It was at this theatre that Miss Ashwell made her great success in Mrs. Dane's Defence 
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Mr. R. G. Knowles, the Funny Man from America. 


Mr. Knowles says: ‘‘ Woman came after man-— —and she’s been after him ever since” 


tLang fier 


A characteristic entrance Mr. Knowles walks whilst he sings 
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** Sporting 


Simpson ”’ at 


Miss Martin- 
dale’s Play.— 
The scene of 
Sporting Simp- 
son is first of all 
the rooms of Eric 
Ward in London. 
He deplores to his 
friend, Captain 
Cholmondely, the 
extent of his debts 
and the im- 
poverishment of 
his father, Squire 
Ward of Mowbray 
Park. He is de- 
ploring his bad 
luck when a friend, 
Augustus Simp- 
son, arrives on the 
scene. Augustus 
has money, and 
Eric Ward pur- 
poses to introduce 
him to his family 
and to secure him 
an invitation to 
Mowbray Park. 
Then Eric’s sister 
arrives accom- 
panied by her 
friend, Francis 
Weldon, and their 
chaperon, Miss 
Amelia Ward. 
Simpson falls in 
love with Eric’s 
sister at first 
sight and secures 
an invitation to 
Mowbray Park, he 
being presented as 
an enthusiastic 
sportsman and 
daring fox-hunter, 
whereas he has 
never been on a 
horse in his life. 


THE THREE HEROINES OF THE PLAY 


Miss Lettice Fairfax (Molly Ward), Miss Ida Morris (Francis Weldon), and Miss Katherine Stewart (Amelia Ward) 
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the Royalty 


Theatre. 


A Well-acted 
Farce. — The 
result is that 
Sporting Simpson,. 
after giving a 
graphic descrip- 
tion of a hunting 
scene in which he: 
was able to cross- 
a certain brook 
usually considered 
supremely difficult 
to huntsmen, quite 
‘wins the heart of 
the squire and 
ultimately marries: 
the ssquire’s 
daughter, The 
necessary dollars. 
enter the impe- 
family,, 
cheques are scat- 
tered lavishly by 
the happy Simp- 
son, and all ends- 
merrily to mar- 
riage bells. It 
must be said that 
Mr. Giddens, Miss- 
Morris, Miss 
Stewart, and 
Miss Lettice 
Fairfax are all 
admirable, and 
the presentation ¢f 
the squire by Mr. 
Wyes is particu 
Jarly clever. It. 
would be impos- 
sible to pretend 
that Miss Martin- 
dale’s little piece: 
is a successful 
farce, but it may at 
least be claimed 
for it that it is 
really brilliantly 
acted, 


cunious 


Mr. William Wyes in the character of Squire Ward is delighted, in his 


gouty old age, in recalling a fox hunt 
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his imaginary exploits 
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Sporting Simpson, who has no faculty for fox-hunting, tells of 
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“MAINLY ABOUT PEOPLE” 


By 


The American 


he Americans are our rich relations. 

They have a Republic which is almost 
as free as our Monarchy. 

They can lick all creation can these 
Republicans, including the dust off 
Royalty’s boots. 

And yet, with it all, they are pessimists. 
For listen to what Colonel Harvey, a 
typical American, says of the future of the 
World. “The American Eagle,” says 
Colonel Harvey, ‘ will shortly dominate 
the World in literature, art, science, 
finance, commerce, and Christianity.” 


Solicitors 
For some reason or another Solicitors 
are not popular, and when one was 
murdered a short time ago it came as an 
ugly shock to the Public to learn that this 
was illegal. 


Motor Car Men 


The Public was much alarmed when 
motor cars first made their appearance, 
but there is little doubt that the public 
would have been still more alarmed if 
motor cars had been the prior invention 
and vehicles drawn by animals had sud- 
denly been let loose in the streets. 

There are many sorts of motor cars. 
There are some that you cannot get to 
start and others that you cannot get to 
stop. The former sort is the safer. 

And some have smells instead of bells. 

The sport, indeed, is by no means all 
lavender. Perhaps the chief drawback is that 
the cars have to stop every now and then as 
the wheels get so clogged up with pieces of 


Motor car men wear a special costume, which is a fairly successful 
attempt to dispose once and for all of the fallacy that man is the 


noblest animal in creation 


Walter Emanuel. 


children and old men and women. And this 


in spite of the fact that the penalty for getting 
in the way of a car is the death penalty. 
Still, the patrons of the sport are rich and 
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Illustrated by S. H. Sime. 


The Frenchman 
The Frenchman is a mass of prejudice. 
One day a Frenchman emerged from 
Victoria Station. It was his first visit to the 


“The American Eagle,"’ says Colonel Harvey, ‘will shortly dominate the world in literature, art, science, 


finance, commerce, and Christianity” 


influential, and an act, no doubt, will soon be 
passed forbidding pedestrians to use the 
streets, and so this difficulty will be overcome. 

And then there is the oscillation. I asked 
a lady who had been for a long ride with a 
young friend of mine one day whether she 
did not find the oscillation 
very unpleasant. ‘Oh no, I 
like it,’ she replied with a 
little laugh. ‘* You liked the 
oscillation ?” I cried. “Oh, 1 
beg your pardon—how stupid 
of me,” she said, “I thought 
you said ‘ osculation.’ ” 

Still, that has nothing to 
do with the case. Much more 
serious is the problem of what 
the French will do at the next 
siege of Paris when there are 
no more horses and only 
motorcars. Yet I think they 
will be able to manage them, 
for they are already in train- 
ing. Recently I was given 
a bifteck anglais at a Paris 
restaurant. The proprietor 
assured me that many of his 
customers went through with 
them. 

Finally, it should be men- 
tioned that motor car men 
wear a special cosume, which 
is a fairly successful attempt 
to dispose once and for all 
of the fallacy that man is the 
noblest animal in creation. 


The Children’s Nurse 

We get over these the 
same as we do the rest of the 
children’s complaints. 
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country of the historical foe. It was a visit 
not of pleasure but of necessity. Ah! how 
he hated them, the bullies of Waterloo and 
Fashoda,. ; 

He entered a bus and sat down. The 
*bus started. There was only one other 
passenger and he was seated opposite the 
Frenchman. It was the first Englishman he 
had met. The Frenchman examined him 
with a scowl. All the vile traits of the man’s 
race was there. He was cruel, perfidious, 
shop-keeping, wife-selling, gin-drinking, box- 
ing, arrogant. It was a brute rather thana 
man. 

“ All fares, please,” cried the conductor. 

“Leicester Sqvare,” said the Frenchman. 

“ Monsieur est aussi Francais ?” asked the 
other passenger raising his hat. 


The Barmaid 

A poet is born, and a barmaid is not always 
maid. 

As a rule barmaids are very haughty ; in 
fact, they are such perfect ladies that one 
feels it is really good of them to serve mere 
customers. Yet, somehow, when a scion of 
the aristocracy weds one of them she is 
seldom genuinely popular with the scion’s 
mother and sisters. 


Telegraph Boys 
Telegraph Boys are the young of Postmen, 
and | always envy them, for I, too, would like 
to have the time to stop and watch dog-fights. 


Post Office Young Ladies 

One day an old gentleman, who had waited 
ten minutes to be served with a stamp while 
the two Post Office Young Ladies were dis- 
cussing certain private matters, ventured to 
draw attention to the fact. “Seems to think 
we come here to do nothing but work,” said 
one of the Young Ladies cuttingly. 
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Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


The Corinthians.—It cannot be said that 
the Corinthians covered themselves with glory 
in the opening match of the season. A three 
goals to one defeat by a team which contained 
three reservists is not quite what one expects 
from the Corinthians. Still, considering that 
the men have not played together before this 
year and that some of them were obviously 
out of training their performance was not too 
bad. Indeed, but for Driffield’s shortcomings 
in goal the match might easily have ended in 
a draw. One of the goals scored by Sunder- 


land might have beaten any goalkeeper, but 
the other two should certainly have been 
stopped. Driffield’s weakness was brought 
into stronger relief by the admirable goal- 
keeping of Doig, on whom age has only a 
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THOMPSON AND HARGREAVE 


The two professional cricketers who are going out to New 


Zealand with Lord Hawke’s team 


mellowing effect. The forwards were fast but 
lacked combination. Braithwaite was ener- 
getic and sound at half-back, but Fry was not 
quite himself. Once or twice he did a little 
dribbling on his own account, but that little 
was enough to show that he has in him the 
makings of a most useful forward. Sunder- 
land did not strike me as a great eleven—not 
within measurable distance of the teams of 
ten years ago. 


A Great Wicketkeeper. — E. A. Halli- 
well, who “kept” for the South African 
eleven last week against the Australians, is 
not merely the best wicketkeeper in South 
Africa ; in the opinion of many good judges he 
is the best wicketkeeper now playing. P. F. 
Warner in his Cricket in Many Climes says: 
‘Tt is no exaggeration to say of Halliwell that 
there is no better wicketkeeper in all the world. 
For myself I think he is the best I have 
ever seen. No one at the present time takes 
the ballon the leg side so well, and he 
hardly ever misses a catch.” Mr, Warner is 
not indiscriminate in praise-giving, and his 
estimate of cricketers is, as arule, acute and 
accurate. Halliwell is, moreover, a most 
useful bat as his score of 51 against the 
Australians proves, 


Australia v. South Africa. —The display ot 
the Australians in their opening match in 
South Africa was not too brilliant, but it 
would be rash to jump at the conclusion that 
South Africa is really capable of putting a 
stronger eleven into the field than Australia. 
After a long and tiring season in England, 
followed by a tedious sea journey, it is too much 
to expect that any team of cricketers could 
show their best form. But making due allow- 
ance for all this it is quite obvious that in the 
near future English cricket will find a serious 
rival in South Africa. We have seen enough 
of the South African cricketers in this country 
to show us that at present our new colonies 
are capable of turning out an eleven fully 
equal to the best county form, and under the 
new conditions in South 
Africa cricket may un- 
questionably be expected 
to increase in popularity. 


Cambridge Cricket. 
—Under the title Cam- 
bridge Cricket and 
Cricketers W. J. Ford 
has written a book in 


which every cricket lover will find 
much to interest him. With the 
single exception of C. B, Fry I do 
not know of any practical cricketer 
who can boast of a readable style 
to the same extent as Mr. Ford. 
He is never dull, he never 
preaches, and he knows how to be personal 
without being offensive. Cambridge Cricket 
and Cricketers is primarily a history of the 
C.U.C.C. from 1820-1901, but while it is 
mainly intended for Cambridge men it is 
also a book which those who have never set 
foot on Fenner’s will want to read. 


The Value of Evidence.—I should have 
thought it impossible for anyone to find 
anything new to say about the ’varsity match 
of 1870—Cobden’s memorable match—but 
Mr. Ford has 
managed to 
throw ‘some 
fresh light 
even on that 
twice-told 


E. A. HALLIWELL, THE GREAT SOUTH AFRICAN WICKETKEEPER 


Who scored 51 against the Australians last week 


tale. Incidentally he raises a point of interest 
to players—the value of evidence. Although 
it is only thirty years ago since Cobden’s famous 
over was bowled, yet there is an extraordinary 
difference of opinion among the witnesses of 
that over as to what actually took place. Mr. 
Hill, Mr. Bourne, Mr. Scott, Mr. Cobden him- 
self—all of whom played in the match—have 
been consulted by Mr. Ford, and not any two 
of them agree as to how the last three Oxford 
batsmen got out. Yet Cobden’s over must have 
made a vivid impression on them as it did on 
everyone else who saw the closing scenes of 
that dramatic match. 


THE CORINTHIANS v. 
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Billiard Champions.—With the opening 
of the billiard season the usual epidemic of 
challenges has broken out. Dawson leads 
the way by throwing down the glove to either 
Roberts or Stevenson. His challenge is 
couched in the provocative terms of which 
the professional billiard player’s vocabulary 
seems mainly to be composed and of which 
the public by this time ought to know the 
value, In the absence of Roberts it is a moot 
point whether Dawson or Stevenson is the 
best player in England, but till Dawson beats 
Roberts all the tall talk he fires off on paper 
will not persuade the public that he is the 
equal of the greatest billiard player the game 
has yet produced. The disparity of age 
between the two men is so great that every 
year improves Dawson’s chance of beating 
Roberts, but as long as Roberts retains 
anything like his form of five years ago 
Dawson has not the remotest prospect of 
beating him. It is true that when the two 
men last met in 1899 Dawson was beaten by 
only 1,800, but after the first week Roberts 
had the match safe in hand, and it is im- 
possible to say how many points he could 
have won by had he fully extended himself. 
If I were Roberts my reply to Dawson would 
be that I would be prepared to consider a 
challenge from him as soon as he had 
decisively proved that he was able to beat 
Stevenson, Dawson has everything to gain 
and nothing to lose by inducing Roberts to 
meet him, as in any case the match must 
prove a magnificent advertisement to him. 


The C.U.B.C.’s New President.—Mr. 
W. H. Chapman, who has been chosen to 
preside over the destinies of the Cambridge 
eight for the next ’varsity boat race, is an old 
Etonian and Trinity man. He went into 
residence at the end of 1898 and at once 
obtained his blue, rowing against Oxford in 
1899. He volunteered for service in South 
Africa and was absent from England for a 
couple of years, but his fighting’ did not injure 
his rowing, and he was one of the successful 
Cambridge eight last March. He was in 
excellent form at Henley this year and rowed 
bow in the winning crew both in the “ Grand” 


and in the “ Stewards’.” 


Welsh Football.—The immense strength 
of Welsh football was shown by the victory of 
Glamorganshire over Yorkshire. Since the 
great schism amateur rugger has suffered in 
the county of the broad acres, but it was a 
capable fifteen which took the field against 
Glamorganshire, and the victory of the Welsh- 
men, who, except for Nicholls 
and Freear, were mainly 
reservists, clearly shows the 
wealth of first-rate players in 
the Principality. 


Authentics on Tour.— 
The team of Authentics, 
which under the captaincy of 
K. J. Key sails for India on 
the 24th inst., will not be 
allowed to have a walk over 
if many of the well-known 
English cricketers now resi- 
dent in India are included 
in the elevens they will meet. 
In addition to Major Poore 
and Captain Greig, M. R. 
Jardine, B. M. Bosworth- 
Smith, and E. Lee French 
are now in the land of Bom- 
bay ducks, and are, I pre- 
sume, qualified to play for 


India. Lee French is not: as well known in 
this country as some of the other names, 
but he is an excellent wicketkeeper who has 
played once or twice with success for London 
County, 


The Dewar Shield.—In the match for 
the Sheriff of London’s Charity Shield Sun- 
derland has been selected to oppose the 
Corinthians at Tottenham on February 28. 
As the match 
is for the good 
cause of charity 
the committee 
were, no doubt, 
right to select 
a ground to 
which spectators 
are most likely 
to flock. On the 
other hand, as 
far as the West- 
end of London is 
concerned — the 
quarter from 
which the 
Corinthian  fol- 
lowers are 
mainly drawn— 
the ground is 
about the worst 
that could have 
been selected. 
A journey from, 
say, Kensington 
to Tottenham 
occupies the 
better part of an 
afternoon, and I 
do not think it 
likely that many 
of the spectators from Queen’s Club will see 
the Corinthians win or lose the shield 


An Early International.—When last Satur- 
day week [ saw the placard of an evening 
paper announcing the result of a match between 
England and Ireland | felt that my notions as 
to time and space must have got mixed. One 
never begins to think of international this side 
of Christmas, and I wondered why all one’s old 
landmarks had suddenly been altered. I was 
relieved to find that after all it was only an 
inter-league match between England and 
Ireland, which England won by two goals to 
love. It may be the force of old 
associations but I confess I cannot 
rouse the slightest interest in these 
inter-league contests. 


THE WINNER OF THE DUKE OF YORK’S STAKES—DUNDONALD 
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An Unpleasant Tour.—The recent tour of 
the Cambridge footballers in Hungary does 
not appear to have been an _ unqualified 
success. As far as mere winning goes there 
was nothing to complain of, the Cantabs 
having won the whole of the six matches 
played and most of them by a substantial 
majority. The tactics of the Slavia Football 
Club at Prague were not what one expects 
from an amateur team. The Cambridge men 


A SUCCESSFUL JOCKEY 


The figure to the right of the photograph is C. Trigg, who recently rode 


five winners in one day 


are not in the least likely to grumble at the 
roughness of their opponents, but where the 
roughness takes the form of personal injury 
there is certainly something to complain of. 
Nothing could be more sportsmanlike than 
their treatment at Budapest, but the ethics of 
football are not understood at Prague. 


A Chapter of Accidents.—The Cambridge 
men only took out a dozen players, and of this 
dozen eight were more or less incapacitated 
by injury at the close of the six matches, a 
fact which will account for their barely 
managing to scrape home by one goal to nil 


in their last match whereas in the three » 


opening matches of the tour they started 
with victories of 10 to 1, 6 too, and 11 
to o respectively, but a thoroughly com- 
petent referee would probably 
have saved a great deal of 
trouble. 


A Deserving Appeal.— 
Mr. Rowland Hill’s appeal for 
assistance from the old boys 
of Christ’s Hospital to build 
a cricket and football pavilion 
for the school in its new 
quarters at Horsham deserves 
a hearty response. A sum of 
£700 is still required, and if 
the Old Blues are as loyal. as 
they ought to be to their old 
school there is no doubt that 
this sum will be forth- 
coming. Contributions 
towards this excellent 
fund can be forwarded 
to Mr. Rowland Hill 
at Hyde Vale, Green- 
wich. 
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ee THE VIKINGS CREW 


A COMPLETE STORY. 


he Rev. Randal Eustace was rector of 
Minelorn. Froma financial point of view 
it wasn’t much of a living; it was worth 
exactly £200 per annum. The flock that 
Mr. Eustace looked after consisted largely of 
a hardy race of Devon men who made their 
living from the sea. Drawn up on the beach 
at Minelorn or resting at anchor in the little 
harbour were to be seen some dozen fishing 
smacks that represented the capital of Mine- 
lorn; the capitalists might have been seen 
any Sunday sitting with their wives and chil- 
dren ‘in the little white church listening to the 
teachings of their pastor. 

The top pew, the only cushioned one, was 
occupied by Mr. Gorrex, the patron of the 
living ; beside the old man sat a little girl 
who kept a pair of very large brown eyes fixed 
intently on the rector during the sermon. 

One Sunday coming out of church holding 
Mr. Gorrex’s hand she made a confession. 
se Grandpapa,” she said gazing meditatively 
down at the little blue bay below and at the 
broad expanse of water beyond, “I don’t 
think Viking would laugh in church for a 
million pounds.” 

“Cherry, you must not call Mr. Eustace, 
Viking, and why do you want to make him 
laugh in church ?” 

“He is exactly like a Viking I know,” 
went on the child. ‘“ There is a picture in a 
book he gave me about the Vikings; they 
were greatsailors you know. Well, he is justlike 
the picture ; it was one of the most important 
Vikings—a sort of king. I always call him 
Viking and he doesn’t mind a bit. I am his 
crew you know, but I wonder why he will 
never laugh in church ; I suppose it would be 
wrong. I stare so hard at him when he is 
preaching but he never smiles a bit when he 
sees me looking at him.” 

The old man sighed a little. “Cherry, 
Mr. Eustace has not many things in life to 
make him smile; he is a very clever man, 
and had a great career before him once, and 
then,” Mr. Gorrex hesitated, “and then he 
came here.” 

Her grandfather’s explanation of Mr. Eus- 
tace’s lack of humour appeared to Cherry 
entirely unsatisfactory. 

“ But why can’t he have a greater career 
here, grandpa? If he had would he smile in 
church ?” 

Mr. Gorrex looked grimly down at the big 
brown eyes fixed on him with questioning 
eagerness. “I think Mr. Eustace is a great 
man, Cherry ; but later on, in some few years 
time, you will understand more what a great 
career means to some people. Mr. Eustace is 
a young man, he is only thirty.” 

“That is very old,” said the child decidedly. 
Mr. Gorrex laughed, he was sixty-eight him- 
self. ‘‘Here comes Mr. Eustace, Cherry ; he 
will want his crew this afternoon I expect.” 

The rector camé striding towards them, 
He was a tall man, loosely built, with broad, 
strong shoulders ; he wore a beard and had a 
pair of deep blue, wistful-looking eyes. He 
greeted Mr. Gorrex cheerily and pulled 
Cherry’s black curls. “Coming over to Mine- 
leaf this afternoon, Cherry ?” he asked. 

“Rather,” said the child; “it will be 
lovely.” Mineleaf lay about five miles beyond 
Minelorn at the other side of the bay. 

The rector of Minelorn sailed his own boat, 
the Cherry, every Sunday, weather permitting, 


and often in weather forbidding, to Mineleaf 
to hold a service for the benefit of the dozen 
or so inhabitants of that isolated spot. 

The four miles of open sea that lay 
between the outside of Minelorn harbour and 
Mineleaf was a journey that the hardiest 
fishermen would at times shrink from; the 
coast was an ugly one and the weather at 
certain times of the year terribly uncertain. 

This afternoon, however, the sail did not 
take long. 

The Cherry was brought up into the creek 
at Mineleaf in workmanlike style by its crew. 

Mr. Eustace, followed by Cherry, walked 
up to the church that stood a little distance 
fromthe shore. The rector read the afternoon 
service and preached a short sermon ; then 
after the blessing and a few nfinutes chat 
with the tall, strong-looking rector outside the 
church some of the congregation followed him 
down to the creek and watched the departure 
of the Cherry. The boat stood out until it 
had got well to the lee of the shore and then 
went about on the homeward tack. 

It was slower work going back as the 
wind was against them; little Cherry sat by 
the jib sheet in the bow and the rector at the 
stern minding the mailsail and helm. 

“We'll go about now, Cherry,” shouted 
Mr. Eustace. 

The child loosened the jib; the main 
sheet was held by the steersman; the boat 
came up into the wind, the sails fluttered. 
“Let go,” sang out the rector, and away 
went the jib, out went the mainsail, and the 
Cherry heeling over danced along the 
blue water. 

The child’s eyes sparkled with delight. 
“iIsn’t it grand, Viking ? I wish I could be a 
sailor.” The Viking looked at the quaint 
little figure with a red knitted cap drawn 
down over her black curls and smiled. 

“ You are right, Cherry, it is grand. What 
a good thing life is.” 


Some time later the Cherry lost its 
crew, for Cherry Gorrex went to school. 

For the next four years Eustace prayed 
and preached and worked among the sailors 
of Minelorn’ and Mineleaf, mended the Sails 
of the Cherry, and helped to mend sails 
of other boats, and to do a number of 
other things'as well. He dined sometimes 
with Mr. Gorrex, who read him letters from 
Cherry and*smiled when the girl asked after 
the Viking ‘and the boat, as she never failed 
to do in any of her letters. 

One day the rector was wending his way 
along the shore when he observed a figure 
standing by the Cherry. 

The figure had on a straw hat, and a 
closer inspection revealed the fact that it was 
clad in a garment of grey that seemed to fit 
it in a wonderful fashion ; about the neck 
there was some white lace, and as the Viking 
was observing the effect of white and grey 
thus blended the figure turned and held out 
her hand. 

“Viking, the crew has come back to 
report herself.” Eustace doffed his large soft 
hat and grasped the little white ungloved 
hand. ‘‘ Welcome to the crew,” he said. 

They stood chatting forsome time. Cherry 
wanted to know so much, and the rector found 
himself talking to her of Minelorn life as he 
had never talked to anyone before. 
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“ Viking,” said the girl impulsively, “how 
the people here must love you.” 2 

The rector blushed through his bronzed’ 
skin ‘and looked as awkward as a big school- 
boy. “Humbug, Cherry; I don’t know why 
they should, but they are a real good lot and 
I am very fond of them. But come, | will walk 
up to your grandfather’s with you. How is 
Mr. Gorrex ?” 

“Oh, dear grandpa is as strong as ever ; 
like everyone at Minelorn he says he couldn’t 
do without you, Mr. Eustace.” 

The rector’s face suddenly clouded. It 
was the first time the girl had so addressed 
him, and it impressed upon him the fact that 
their former friendship must of necessity be a 
thing of the past. Cherry had grown into a 
young woman, and the rector noted as he 
walked beside her into a very lovely one. 
Her figure was full of grace; her eyes were 
the same large brown eyes as of yore, but the 
expression of childhood in them had given 
place to the softer and gentler look of young 
womanhood, Eustace found himself as he 
walked along making the curious yet simple 
arithmetical calculation to find the difference 
between thirty-four and eighteen; somehow 
the easily ascertained answer depressed him ; 
it was fully ten too much he thought. 

The rector dined that night with Mr. 
Gorrex, and when he had gone the old man 
and his grandchild sat together in silence for 
some time. 

“Was Mr. Eustace in love with a woman 
before he came here, grandpa ?” asked Cherry 
presently. 

Mr. Gorrex looked at the girl’s bright face 
for a few seconds and then answered shortly, 
“ He was.” 

“ Poor Viking,” she sighed. “ Did she refuse 
him?” ‘ She married a man for his title,’ 
replied Mr. Gorrex, “‘ and lost one of the purest- 
hearted, bravest gentlemen that God ever 
created.” 

The month after Cherry’s return was one 
of unalloyed happiness to the rector. 

The Cherry with the full complement 
of her crew restored made frequent voyages. 
Eustace sitting in the stern would watch the- 
girl’s face turned to catch the soft evening 
breeze and wonder had God ever before 
created so fair a woman. 

He talked to her of all his plans, his hopes,. 
and wishes, and into all she entered with a 
gentle sympathy and a mind full of intelli- 
gence ; and then one evening came the end. 

It was after a sail to Mineleaf, where the 
rector had been to visit a sick parishioner. 
On the return voyage he determined to tell 
Cherry of a hope, the greatest hope of all that 
he had not yet spoken to her about. He 
observed that the girl was very silent that 
evening and that the colour came and went 
in her face with a charming frequency. 
The Cherry came to anchor in Minelorn 
harbour ; the rector pulled the little punt in 
a few quick strokes to the shore. As he was. 
gathering the oars together he heard the girl 
saying, “ Viking, I want to tell you some- 
thing.” He put the oars together and turned 
to her; her face was very pale and he almost 
fancied she trembled. 

“What is it, Cherry ?” he said taking her 
hand. 

“J haven’t even told grandpa yet, but he 
is coming to-morrow.” 
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“Whois?” Eustace felt as if a heavy 
load had suddenly come on him, 

“ Gerald, my cousin, Gerald Gorrex. We 
are engaged you know, but I haven’t told 
grandpa. Gerald is coming to stay with us 
to-morrow, and he is going to tell grandpa 
himself.” 

Before the girl could notice the shock it 
gave him Eustace pulled himself together. 
He congratulated her as easily and pleasantly 
as if he had half expected such an event. He 
even went to meet Gerald Gorrex the next 
day, and talked and chatted to him in a way 


might have won her but for luck. Luckis against 
me, that is all,” and diy after day the shadow 
of the disappointment crept more and more 
over his life and his heart hardened. One 
Sunday when he was going to sail over to 
Mineleaf a sailor standing on the beach 
touched his cap and remarked that it was 
blowing “ pretty stiff” outside the bay and it 
would be hard work getting back. ‘‘ Never 
fear,” answered Eustace, “I will come back 
right enough.” It was as the sailor said 
blowing pretty hard outside, and it took the 
rector all his time to get the boat safely over 
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and in a few minutes the Cherry was plunging 
her way to sea. 

It was a real dirty evening ; the wind had 
risen to a gale and the rain was blowing. 
Eustace had often been across in bad weather : 


‘he had a consummate mastery of his boat and 


felt a complete reliance on his seamanshi , 
but to-night he was reckless. The highcr 
the sea rose and the worse the gale, the 
blacker grew his heart. His life went in a 
rapid panorama before him. He recollected 
how a woman,a bad woman, had treated him 
years ago. How he came to Minelorn, -a 
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that made that young gentleman vow Cherry’s 
praises of him were not exaggerated. Gerald 
Gorrex was the fortunate possessor of an 
ample income, but to do him justice would 
have parted with every penny of it for 
Cherry’s sake should occasion have so 
demanded. The pair were indeed obviously 
much in love with each other. 

Eustace admitted the suitability of the 
match, but the disappointment was a bad one. 
“It is bad luck,” he kept saying to himself, 
“real bad luck. I wasn’t so old as all that. I 


to Mineleaf.- During the service the wind 
began to moan and howl about the little 
church ; the rain came down in drenching 
sheets, and the windows of the building rattled 
and shook. 

“ You will have a stiff wind going back, 
sit,” said one of the sailors as Mr, Eustace 
climbed into the boat, “and begging pardon, 
sir,” continued the sailor, “ but you would want 
a new bit of timber for that tiller.” 

“ Tt will get me back this time all right,” 
said Eustace. He shook hands with the man, 
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disappointed, embittered man, to hide his 
sorrow. There he had found that there was 
work to be done in his parish, work that 
required a strong man to perform. In that 
little parish he found, too, there were people 
with sorrows greater than his, and he felt 
ashamed as he saw how these simple people 
bore all. He forgot his own grief in helping 
others to bear theirs and making life easier, 
better, and happier for the rough weather- 
beaten Minelorn sailors. 
He grew to love them and they him, 
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Then came the little “crew”—what a 
quaint little girl she was ; and then a dark 
thought crept over Eustace’s mind. She saw, 
of course, that he cared about her ; of course 
she did, women always understand that sort 
of thing. And he was to marry the pair. A 
bitter laugh escaped him. Would he though ? 
The Cherry was now clear of the shelter 
afforded by the outer arm of the Mineleaf creek ; 
four miles of open, mountainous sea lay 
between Eustace and the safety of Minelorn 
bay. 

The boat rushed up an avalanche of water 
and down into the green seething depths 
below. The rain had cleared off and it was 
easy to see ahead. It just required good 
steering, that was all. Let the boat get broad- 
side to one of those waves and the career of 
the Cherry would be over. 

“Just a turn of the rudder,” thought 
Eustace, “that is all. Whyshouldn’t I do it ?” 
Again the gallant little boat topped a green 
monster wave and fled down the side. 

Eustace watched the reefed sail just show- 
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they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 


7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 


ing the name, Cherry, in black letters on 
the brown canvas. The space of time that 
the boat took to mount the next wave and 
bound over it was short, but in that short 
space of time the rector had achieved a great 
victory. Hehad mastered himself; all bitter- 
ness had gone from his heart. He lived for 
his people at Minelorn and Mineleaf to whom 
he belonged. They wanted him and he would 
not bean unfaithful servant ; and Cherry—yes 
he would marry Cherry in the little white 
church by Minelorn Bay and pray for her 
happiness. 

Then as the boat rested for a minute in 
the trough of the next wave he thought of the 
“crew” in the bows. A mist came into his 
eyes then—it was his last weakness ; he felt 
like a schoolboy who has had a big disappoint- 
ment and he gulped itdown. Then he gripped 
the tiller firmly and guided the Cherry with 
unerring hand to meet the next green monster. 
Two miles more between him and Minelorn. 
The wind had abated a little but a terrible 
sea was running; an inch of the tiller in the 


Fifth Double Acrostic Prize 


one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 1 
(Fifth Series) 


A M 
OLSBHAGICR CWO 
LEPHANT 
TAC MClalO 
Use Rea DEER! 


1. Sam Weller, 2. ‘‘Two’’ cannot be accepted. 

Correct answers have been received from—Antonio, 
Aaronsrod, Aglu, Aylwards, Admanor, Ashbury, Am- 
herst, Ave, Aenea, Adam, Aston, Ayacanora, Aat, 
Almeria, Abracadabra, Amsi, Addled, Aar, Alex, Auntie, 
Antoo, Amabelle, Adoo, Abigail, Astwood, Attmar, 
Atkins, Afflo, Abul, Abou, Arshan, Astrachan, Afric, 
Astar, Agnon, Bibury, Bonze, Bigwood, Bijli, Bohn, Bilbo, 
Boone, Boonga, Bruno, Blacktag, Bogey, Bonacord, 
Bosso, Beaconsfield, Bairnie, Bydand, Bumblebee, 
Bishke, Billum, Bhong, Bonito, Blawat, Booboo, Blackie, 
Bosmere, Babu, Beagle, Beefers, Bentrovato, Byfield, 
Barum, Boveen, Burfran, Barney, Berth, Braemar, 
Barnby, Bamloc, Cedem, C.O.B., Codling, Cheshire-cat, 
Cheers, Cutwater, Chunar, Canadienne, Chippie, Cuth- 
bert, Chitchat, Choko, Charley-boy, Chums, Cambria, 
Cass, Cynica, Charter-party, Candid, Cardo, Cornuto, 
Calpe, Carac, Coomor, Chloe, Darkie, Devonia, Droit, 
Decem, Dorridge, Dodo, Dohumo, Dobyn, Dahlia, Daddy, 
Dodie, Dugli, Dawn, Depot, Dodge, Do-little, Ellhay, 
Evergreen, Eblow, Essendon, Elma, Ekward, Eitak, 
Ercles, Ellart, }Edina, Eilia, Enigma, Eitnua, Evilo, 
Florodora, Flosager, Ferret, |Florentia, Fortiter, Fallal, 
Fiddle, Fetlock, Flutters, Flossie, Felpie, Fascombe, 
Figgs, Guernsey, Golliwog, Gogo, Gallagher, Gipsy, 
Grampian, Glevum, Giofridus, Grappler, Guess- 
aright, Gem, Goodhope, Golo, Harlowite, Hopeful, 
Hyenna, Haskell, Herb, Heath, Hattrick, Hibernia, 
Herminia, Haiya, Heckle, Haytor, Hastings, Heb, 
Halfoh, Hastombe, Hovite, Haxor, Ignota, Ivy, Ibby, 
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Double Acrostic No. 4 
(Fifth Series) 


Flung a great dam across it, and behold! 
A sea of water where the desert rolled. 


. Goes linked with “‘ void’’ and means—the two or 
one— 
That something that was thought done is not done. 


. A pale brown colour; a great queen of Spain. 
The story's nasty that connects the twain. 


. The gambler's god, abused when things go wrong, 
Called ‘‘hard” or ‘‘good,'’’ never the same for 
long. 


. There Hamlet walked ghost-led. But people say 
The beetling cliffs cannot be seen to-day. 
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wrong direction would end the voyage. But 
Eustace never feared, he had steered the boat 
in as bad a sea before. 

Suddenly the rector uttered a wild despair- 
ing cry. The tiller had snapped off. The 
boat lay steady for a moment before mounting 
the next wave. Eustace made a spring at the 
rudder. The next instant a huge wave struck 
the boat broadside, half filling it, another 
followed, and another. The Cherry sank 
and Randal Eustace was battling for life just 
in sight of Minelorn. Night closed in and 
the grey dawn broke, and the sea had taken 
the Cherry and its owner to rest in its 
bosom. 

Minelorn has much altered since those 
days. There are hotels now and tourists, 
and a steamer goes in the summer months to 
Mineleaf. In the churchyard at Minelorn 
there is a small white tablet with the following 
inscription: ‘Here lies the body of Randal 
Eustace, rector of Minelorn, who was drowned 
on September 20, 18——. Erected to his 
memory by those who loved him.” 


Competition. 


I.N.F., Isag, Intombi, Isis, Iolanthe, Irene, Inver- 
loddon, Jinks, Jako, Juliet, Jackjill, Jap, Judy, 
Japanese, Jiguel, Jumbo, Jimson, Kingston, Khyum, 
Katejenks, Keys, Kispig, Kilton, Keb, Ko, Kinbuck, 
Lybis, Louie, Lombardismee, Leslie, Lav, Leafrule, 
Leirion, Lucifer, Lavram, Lorelei, Lambro, Locomobile, 
Leucander, Lybis, Lapin, Leamington, Maraquita, 
Masaba, Motorcar, Mourino, Monachus, Minorca, Major, 
Mummer, Moonface, Mordenboss, Madcap, Micat, 
Morna, Minerva, March-hare, Magunota, Macphee, Maxo, 
Matush, Marston, Mazzer, Manxman, Mickleham, 
Mithrick, Max, Misbith, Mascotte, Margot, Norman- 
haugh, Needle, Nick, Nedals, Nutcombe, Navan, Nibs, 
Novice, Norvic, Novara, Nimble, Natas, Ovinus, Owen, 
Oubit, Oh-girls, Ouard, Outsider, Ooloo, Oldcleeve, 
Odnil, Pingpong, Paddy, Pepperpot, Palo, Pollux, 
Perhaps, Penetrator, Pickie, Porcupine, Piffle, Pharaoh, 
Polla, Persevere, Polar-bear, Prospero, Polyanthus, 
Primrose, Petrol, Pippip, Piebald, Pakon, Querward, 
Robin, Ryde, Ranelagh, Res, Reyas, Rajah, Ruatonim, 
Rip, Redun, Raba, Rockaway, Roma, Rabbithutch, Ronin, 
Reel, Retsim, Rajabhong, Sperans, St. Casse, Sec, 
Sirrom, St. Olds, St. Aubyn, Shaver, Shaitan, Seamus, 
She, Sturford, Solvo, St. Quentin, Stormcloud, Scarlett, 
Steuma, Square, Susie, Seccotine, Snogrops, Schvudze,. 
Sweetbriar, Stump, Skedaddle, Sankey, Shufflefeet, Sag, 
Topper, Tinman, Tina, Timbrel, Tortoise, Telephone, 
Twig, Tiddliwinks, Tangut, Trinidad, Twoees, Teloc, 
Teresa, Taffy, Teggit, Tubbs, Taran, Tartar, Tinpot,. 
Tribulation, Toman, Turco, Tiflis, Tramp, Tardes, 
Trainga, Toby, Tyne, Theflat, Turbot, Tarkar, Trumbles, 
Troubled, Tucubar, Ternie, Tamlane, Tottie, Trifle, 
Tussock, Tinker, Truth, Trebor, Triesto, Toddles, 
Trottiwee, Triumvirate, Ulysses, Undine, Ubique, Usher, 
Uncle-stout, Ursula, Verax, Vixen, Vulture, Valentine, 
Vigilo, Veloci, Vineleaves, Victor, Vupps, Webby,. 
Whatprice, Wontgo, Wouldwin, Washington, Waherne, 
Warrigal, Wellswood, Waxsteed, Whatho, Wottover,. 
Winks, Wascombe, Wax, Worrythrough, We-two,. 
Winifred, Westwater, Warwick, Wybith, Wynell, 
Wyandotte, Wyst, Xenophon, Xeres, Yardarm, Yarkér, 
Yamborough, Yelfolah, Yatso, Yedward, Yarli, Yahoo, 
Yellowboy, Ydob, Yevrah, Yellow, Yoko, Yoh, Yump- 
some, Yadillah, Yurgood, Yunto, Yurry, Zingari, Zeveral, 
Zazel, Zamiel, Zuan, Zadkiel, Zurno, Zevensky, Zemzem,. 
Zatoff, Zeta, Zoippus, Zyx. 


Fourth Series 


The Acrostic Editor regrets that ‘‘ Brigade '’ does not 
fit the quotation in No. 12; that ‘‘ Hugh (de St. Cher)”’ 
cannot be accepted because as a friar he was not depen- 
dent on his teaching for his ‘‘ daily meal’’; that ‘‘ Han- 
usch'’ and ‘*Hagenbach"’ received their salaries for 
lecturing and teaching, not merely for answering ques- 
tions. 

The prizes are awarded as follows :— 

The first and second prizes are divided equally 

between ‘‘ Pippip'' (Harold S, Kershaw, Holly House,. 
Bury Old Road, Manchester) and ‘‘Trottiwee'’ (Mrs. 
Milford, 15, Staverton Road, Oxford), who each scored 
eleven correct solutions and the uprights and six lights of 
the last. They will receive £4 each. These count as 
second prizes. 
_ _The third prize of £2 goes to ‘‘ Oh-girls ’ (Miss Gladys 
Hamilton, Shenstone House, Broughton Park, Man- 
chester), who scored eleven acrostics and the uprightsland 
five lights of the last. None of these prizes disqualify or 
handicap. 
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TRETEEpA dale Poke 


GOLF AND GOLFERS. By Garden G. Smith. 


[rhe discussion on the new balls is waxing 
warm. ‘The standardisers have at last 
taken off their coats and descended into the 
arena. It appears that the St. Andrews 
meeting, while making no definite pronounce- 
ment, was strongly in favour of something 
being done, although nobody was apparently 
able to formulate any acceptable proposition. 


“The position now held by the standardisers 

may be shortly stated. The new balls 
confer an undue advantage on the inferior 
player by increasing his power of driving and 
thus shortening the holes. This, say they, 
puts him on a footing of equality with the 
longer driver, who has now no opportunity for 
asserting his superiority. They also point 
out that holes laid out on the basis of one, 
two, and three full shots with a gutty ball are 
spoilt from the point of view of first-class golf 
since they now can be reached by second- 
class players without the orthodox length of 
strokes. 


to alter courses or create a standard ball. 
The fact that inferior players drive further 
and have improved a stroke or two in their 
rounds in consequence is not of the slightest 
importance. It pleases them and does not 
hurt anybody else. There is not the slightest 
necessity to lengthen courses. The only effect 
of doing so will be to compel the best players 
to take to the rubber balls since they will not 
be able to get the distance with the gutty as 
they can at present. 


he Hythe links have been greatly improved 
during the last two years, and the course 
is now one of the best and most sporting in 
the kingdom. Braid and Vardon were both 
charmed with it as were all the players in the 
tournament. There is a magnificent new 
hotel at Hythe, the Hotel Imperial, so that 
with good golf, a charming country, and the 
bracing breezes from the Channel, Hythe is 
sure to become one of the most popular 
seaside golfing resorts. 


and Scotland, “ provided it was decided by 
the majority of matches won,” was approved. 
The Royal and Ancient Club appointed. 
Mr. J. L. Low and Mr. Mure Fergusson as. 
delegates to meet and confer with the delegates 
of the other championship clubs. It is sin- 
cerely to be hoped that the other clubs will 
ensure the continuance of this interesting 
fixture by falling into line with the suggestion 
of the ruling body. The fixture was inaugu- 
rated last year by the Royal Liverpoo] Club, 
who carried it through on the lines of their 
own club matches, which are decided by the 
total of holes won; but it may be surmised 
that this sporting club will not stand in the 
way if itis found that the other clubs are in 
favour of the St. Andrews proposal. 


he open championship of America has. 
been won at Garden City by Laurence 
Auchterlonie, a St. Andrews player, now a 
resident professional in America. Auchter- 
lonie’s score for the four rounds was 307. Mr. 


CLUBHOUSE OF THE MORAY GOLF CLUB, 


ut the standardisers in their laudable efforts 
to safeguard the game have somewhat 
over-stated their case, which, moreover, is built 
on false premises. It is based upon the 
assumption that the better player also uses 
the new ball, and it would almost seem is 
compelled to do so. But what are the facts ? 
Not only is he not compelled to use the 
rubber ball, but the majority of the best 
players still prefer the gutty and, what is 
more, maintain their supremacy with it over 
the rubber-ball men. 


Bu for these obvious and important facts 

the case for standardisation would be 
indeed unanswerable. If the new balls robbed 
the best players of their superiority, or even 
if they were compelled to use them to main- 
tain it, and so spoil the length of holes and 
denude the game of any essential element of 
strength or skill it now possesses, we would 
all be standardisers at once. But, as we have 
said, the new balls do none of these things. 
So long as Braid, Vardon, and most of the 
other best players prefer the gutty and main- 
tain their superiority with it over the rubber 
men so long will there be no necessity either 


appbe Royal and Ancient Club has com- 

missioned Sir George Reid, president of 
the Royal Scottish Academy, to paint a 
portrait of old Tom Morris. The portrait will 
hang in the clubhouse, and as it is to be 
reproduced it is sure to be much in demand 
for club-room walls all the world over. 


new golf course has been opened at 
Brighton on the downs about ten 
minutes walk from Shoreham Station. The 
new club is called the Southdown. Only 
nine holes are ready for play but the full 
number of eighteen will be finished by Christ- 
mas. The turf is said to be splendid and the 
whole course very sporting. Colonel O. 
Cavanagh has been elected captain of the 
club and Mr. H. Head is president. 


There is an old golfer of Hythe 
Whose swing is uncommonly lithe. 
From his manner of play 
One would think it was hay 
He was trying to mow with a scythe. 


AN the recent meeting of the Royal and 

Ancient Club a report from the Rules 
Committee recommending the continuance of 
the international golf match between England 
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LOSSIEMOUTH, N.B. 


‘Travis, whom many regarded as the likely 
winner, tied for second place with Stewart 
Gardiner with the score of 313. America has,. 
therefore, still to find a native champion of 
golf. 


ontrary to hope, but not to any reasonable- 
expectation, the King did not play golf 
during his recent visit to North Berwick. His: 
Majesty, however, appears to have enjoyed! 
his short stay thoroughly, and his visit to the 
golf links gave much pleasure to the golfers. 


“prhe King’s keen interest in golf and his. 

kindly interest in its devotees were 
manifested amongst other things by his con- 
versation with Ben Sayers. His Majesty is 
reported to have asked Sayers how the Grand 
Duke Michael played, perhaps with a view to- 
a private match, but Sayers.appeared to have: 
answered his Majesty with admirable tact and 
diplomacy. Before leaving the King ordered: 
a complete set of golf clubs from Sayers. 


@= illustration this week shows the re- 

cently-enlarged clubhouse at Lossie- 
mouth, one of the most charming golf resorts. 
in the north-east of Scotland. 


DP Adee Eke 
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Grey Hair.—One of the latest vagaries of 
Dame Fashion this season seems to be grey 
hair. She has run through a whole gamut of 
fashions regarding our locks—has given the 
ruddy-haired damsel the preference one season 
and then veered round capriciously to ebony 
tresses. Hair of pale gold, of Titian red, or ot 
copper colour have all been expoited and dis- 
carded, and now she is actually trying to 
“bring in” grey hair. Naturally we shall 
not all be expected to lay our youth under the 
car of Juggernaut and bleach our locks. But 
the women who are really grey can be grey 
quite comfortably with the pleasing knowledge 
that they are only following the dictates of La 
Mode; and will gain a decided distinction by 
so doing. And, frankly, there is nothing more 
becoming. It is only the period of “ growing 
grey” that is so distressing and that tells its 
tale, a tale in which the ugly claws of time— 
“crow’s feet” and wrinkles—seem to form a 
necessary part. If we could only grow grey 
all at once, ina single night, there are few of 
us who would. quarrel with the colour of our 
locks. Only, alas, it is always some crushing 
sorrow that works that miracle, as in the case 
of those ill-fated royal namesakes, Mary of 
Scotland and Marie Antoinette, Queen of 
France, and we ordinarily 
happy mortals have to 
go through the period of 
faded hair unbecomingly 
streaked before we can 
reach the goal. 


Down the Hill.—A 
tall woman with white 
hair turned back over a 
cushion, or even worn in 
becoming little doucles 
in front, is always an 
object of admiration and 
often envy to her fellow 
women, and_ provided 
that her face is still young 
and her hair plentiful 
the effect is charmingly 
dignified and  ‘old- 
world.” There is no 
reason why she should 
take to antiquated gar- 
ments to support her 
locks nor why she should 
look old because of them, 
and the most beautiful 
and most admired of 
my acquaintances is a 
woman whose hair is 
quite white but whose 
complexion retains the milk and roses of 
eighteen years. But how difficult it is to 
grow old gracefully. Were women less vain 
-and less ambitious thirty years ago when 
they dropped into the cap-and-shawl period 
‘quite comfortably and naturally ? Far be it 
from me to wish to recall those days when 
they were considered “middle-aged” and 
““shelved” ata period when they were really 
in their prime, mentally and physically, but 
there comes at last a time when everyone 


Tea jacket in pale pink broché and guipure 
lace trimmed with black velvet ribbon 


must want to lay aside shams and be rest- 
fully “old.” We may not even wear a cap now, 
and the sparsity of our locks must be covered 
with alien hair instead of those delicate little 
trifles of old lace and ribbon which suited our 
mothers so well, and of which, if the truth 
were told, they were inordinately proud. The 
fashion papers, too, are delicately reticent 


= ia . 
FOR DAY AND EVENING WEAR 


Demi-toilette blouse in accordion-pleated chiffon 
and lace trimmed with black velvet ribbon 


about giving prominence to ‘‘ modes ” suitable 
for old ladies, merely because so few of 
them are inclined to avail themselves of 
those particular fashions. And there is no 
denying the fact, nevertheless, that the old 
age of some women is the most beautiful time 
of all. 


Novelties.—What an extraordinary craze 


there is for rough materials. At a West-end 
house the other day they told me that the 
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Evening blouse of black spotted net trimmed 
with tiny copper-red roses 


rough coats of tweed or frieze as well as those 
of the new zibeline were going magnificently, 
while the faced cloth coats and paletots were 
somewhat hanging fire. Velvet coats are, 
however, as much in fashion and favour as 
ever, and velvet trimmings and applications 
are essentially de rigueur on everything. Of 
these a trimming of graduated velvet ribbon is 
perhaps the smartest of all gewzves, and one 
sees it on coats and gowns alike, the good 
effect being specially manifested on the black 
zibeline coats. It seems, too, that the rough 
cloths are being a great deal trimmed with 
materials of real delicacy and fine quality, and 
such incongruities are to be noticed particularly 
on our furs. One of the most beautiful seal- 
skin capes I have seen had a wide border of 
thick cream lace laid flat along the edge of it, the 
fur being pulled through the interstices. It was 
certainly a little bizarre, though most effective. 
A lovely stole nearly half a yard wide fringed 
with brown and white chenille balls was com- 
posed of long narrow strips of ermine alter- 
nating with lines of tiny chiffon frills edged 
with brown chenille, and lined inside with 
the same but without the chenille. It 
struck me as being an ideal evening fur to 
wear in conjunction with a theatre wrap or 
for an afternoon recep- 
tion with a smart cos- 
tume of white cloth. 


Effects and Colours. 
—We are wearing a 
great deal of blue and 
green still over here, but, 
as I think I have before 
remarked, the fancy for 
it in Paris is dying a 
natural death. Every- 
thing seems to point'!to 
the popularity of red, 
and here again the dark 
woman scores. For the 
Russian, | Roumanian, 
and Paisley embroideries 
there is an immense 
demand, so much so 
that enterprising manu- 
facturers have woven 
these designs asa border 
to the self-coloured 
materials, and very smart 
and effective they are. 
Then there is a growing 
fancy for spotted ma- 
terials, the chenille spot 
on the French cheviots 
and tweeds being quite 
new. Some very pretty ‘‘every evening” gowns 
for débutantes are being fashioned out of fine 
light muslins with a silk spot, and these, if I 
may venture to prophesy, are likely to be the 
coming summer fashion. There was a decided 
fancy for spotted fabrics last summer season, 
and at present it shows a tendency to increase 
instead of abate. A good many of the French 
cheviots, too, have a wide border composed of 
little medallions of coloured fancy material, 
but I am decidedly of opinion that this 
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fashion will be rapidly done to death as so 
many of the more voyand materials are. It is 
smart and pretty though, and for those who 
cah afford to have several winter gowns and 
wear them sparingly it is quite possible ; only, 
alas, so many of us have to “cut our coat 
according to our cloth,” or in other words 
select our wearing apparel with a view to 
deceiving our neighbour as to the extent of our 
wardrobe. What a number of harmless little 
deceptions are practised by the clever woman 
~with the small dress allowance, and after all 
who will deny that her planning and contriving 
to make ends meet and to dress her- 
sself to the very best advantage does 
not give a larger measure of satis- 
faction, certainly more excitement, 
than is experienced by those who can 
spay for the inmost secrets of Dame 
Fashion, and the most exquisite work- 
smanship that money can buy ? 


In Silk Attire.—To speak of the 
new chinés for evening wear this 
season is a little difficult. They are 
really no more chinés than they are 
moirés or brochés or any other kind 
-of silken or satin fabric that it may 
occur to you to mention, but, never- 
theless, the chiné effect is to be 
observed on nearly all the silks of 
the moment. There are Louisine 
-chinés and taffetas chinés and broché 
-silks with chiné effect, and there are 
chiné and broché silks with a moiré 
:stripe. This latter is likely to be 
specially fashionable, and the efforts 
on the part of the manufacturers to 
bring the erstwhile popular moirés 
‘into favour again are certainly result- 
ing in success. Nothing is really 
chandsomer nor more becoming both 
to young and old alike ; for a hand- 
‘some woman a little past the border- 
land of youth moiré is particularly 
-charming wear and sets off a dignified 
bearing and fine features as no other 
material will unless it be velvet. Cow- 
turiores are devoting more and more 
-attention to the velvet evening gown 
:and blouse, and black spotted tulle 
seems much ex évidence, and is sup- 
plemented with trimmings of various 
-descriptions, chiefly of lace and 
ribbon. 


Blouses.—There are two things 
that we make a point of saying every 
yyear with due solemnity and a deter- 
mination to impress our knowledge 
upon our hearers. One is that the 
Academy has never been so poor and 
the other is that blouses are going out 
of fashion. The first may or may 
not be true—oftener it is false—but 
‘the second remark has been made year 
after year, and has proved itself to be 
a mendacious statement without even 
‘reasonable ground to go upon. True, 
the “blouse ” is a very wide and catholic term 
nowadays, and means far more than it did 
‘originally. With the revival of the Louis style it 
began to increase its domains, and nowadays 
a smart tea blouse is hardly to be distinguished 
from a tea jacket, but it is actually more 
popular than ever. Delaine seems to be even 
‘more in vogue this season than flannel, and the 
simple blouses of this material, with Paisley 
“or Russian borders and sleeves tight-fitting 
to the elbow and very full and dougfant 
‘from thence to the cuff, are really delightful 
wear for mornings. A good many of them 
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MY LADY’S MIRROR. 


are gathered very full on the shoulders and 
crossed over a little vest of gathered point 
@esprit and lace with a border of embroidery 
each side. 


ever, and the box-pleated fronts are also con- 
stantly to be seen, while I must put in a word 
for the little box-pleated sacs of lace or point 
desprit for evening wear as they freshen up 


THE LATEST ~NOVELTY 


Of velvet embroidered in silk and trimmed with Russian embroidery 


an old evening bodice or blouse most effec- 
tually, and with a high swathed belt under- 
neath have quite a transforming effect. You 
can procure them at almost any drapers or 
blouse-makers. Accordion chiffon is likewise 
much in request, and one of the prettiest ball 
gowns I have seen this year was of white 
accordion-pleated chiffon with a plain skirt 
bordered with a lovely grape design in silver 
sequins, a full bodice similarly decorated, anda 
soft satin ceinture. I believe it was destined 
for a little American dééutante, and doubtless 
she will do ample justice to its charms, A pretty 
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Tucks are as much employed as 


IN RUSSIAN COATS 


THE PALER 


simple chiffon evening blouse to wear with 
a Jap skirt is likewise always a useful posses- 
sion nowadays. 


Millinery 4 la Mode.—The demand for 
fruit in millinery is still quite unprecedented. 
Purple velvet grapes and mulberries are, per- 
haps, the most popular, and there is a new 
shade of mulberry velvet which looks exceed- 
ingly well in conjunction with them. There 
is also a great deal of blue to be seen, not the 
combination of blue and green, dien entendu, 
but plain bright blue in a variety of shades, 
including the genuine uncompro- 
mising royal blue, and the hats are 
often trimmed with feathers of the 
same colour. A stiff fringe of velvet 
loops or tips is often placed right at 
the back of the hat, arranged in the 
most precise manner possible side by 
side, each separate loop being caught 
with a buckle, and I have constantly 
seen besides a regular fan-shaped 
arrangement of loops placed right on 
the top of one of the ultra-fashionable 
flat hats. The pork-pie shape still 
holds its own, and the wide kid hat, 
either draped or stitched, is to be 
seen at most smart milliners. For 
motoring it is very favourite wear and 
seems to have almost superseded 
felt. 


An Instantaneous Cup of Coffee. 
—After a tiring evening at the theatre 
is there anything in the wide world 
more absolutely refreshing than a 
good cup of coffee ? After having had 
the merits of “ Cafolin” dinned into 
my ears by my friends for weeks 
past I decided quite recently to make 
a trial of its much-vaunted virtues, 
and now that I have done so I am 
fain to confess that I am every whit 
as enthusiastic myself. A little boil- 
ing water or milk is all one requires 
to make a cup of the most fragrant 
and refreshing beverage, and as it is 
pure coffee made direct from freshly- 
ground beans before the aroma has 
been allowed: to evaporate, and re- 
duced to liquid form by an entirely 
new and patented process, one has 
the satisfaction of knowing exactly 
what one is drinking. It makes an 
equally delicious flavouring for ices 
or puddings, a shilling bottle—the 
smallest size — 
containing  suffi- 
cient for fifteen 
coffee cups, so you 
will see it is quite 
economical, I 
should add, too, 
that it is manu- 
factured by the 
Cafolin Company, 
Ltd., 20, East- 
cheap, E.C. 

DELAMIRA,. 


For rules concerning correspondence, 
see previous tssues. 

Paper patterns of any of the original 
designs appearing in “ My Lady's Mirror” 
can be supplied, but to special measure- 
ments only, at 1s. 64d. for coats, bodices, 
or skirts, and 3s. for complete costume. 
All orders must be prepaid before they can 
be executed, and should be addressed to 
“ Delamira.” 
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JOTTINGS OF A JOURNALIST. By C. K. S. 


have to congratulate Mr. J. E. Hodder 
Williams, who has been known to jour- 


nalism for a long time as assistant-editor of 
He 
was married a few days ago to Miss Ethel 
Oddy, daughter of Mr. J. G. Oddy, J.P., of 
the Cottage, Holt, Norfolk. A special train 
“took the wedding party from London, and it 


the Bookman, on two interesting events. 


included Dr. Robertson Nicoll, who performed 
About the same 
time Mr, Williams was taken into partner- 
ship in the well-known firm of Hodder and 
Stoughton. He is the eldest grandson of 
Mr. M. H. Hodder, senior partner in the firm. 


the marriage ceremony. 


He is also a grandnephew of Sir George 
Williams, whose name is so well known in 
philanthropic circles. 


r. Williams is a young man of remarkable 
energy, for he has long combined a 

large share in the conduct of the Bookman 
with a very considerable control of the 
of 


business and advertising departments 


Hodder and Stoughton’s publications. 


or some time past journalists have read with interest an adveitise- 

ment in the literary papers to the effect that the editorship ‘of 

the Morning Advertiser was vacant. The post has now been filled 

by the appointment of Mr. H. Hamilton Fyfe, who for some time 
past has been secretary to Mr. Buckle, the editor of the Z7mes. 


announced some time ago that Mr. St. Loe Strachey, the editor 
I now find the details 
Mr. Strachey starts in November and 
will be back in England by Christmas. He will spend a great deal 
of his time in Washington, where he is acquainted with Mr, Hay 
and other well-known officials. 


of the Sfectator, was going to America. 
in an American newspaper. 


understand that a certain London newspaper which has been in 
existence about twelve years has just appointed its twelfth editor. 

We hear a great deal of the uncertainty of tenure in American 
newspapers, but I doubt very much whether even American papers 
have anything to approach this. Journalism at its best is a pre- 


carious employment. It had need be, as it is, a very interesting one. 


r. Hartley Aspden is to add to his numerous editorships for the 
great Harmsworth firm that of a new paper for the religious 
public entitled the Swuday Circle. Mr. Aspden is already editor 
of the Sunday Companion, Sunday Stories, and similar publica- 
tions. In the Swuday Circle he will cater for a huge religious 
public, of which no one knows better the precise taste. This is 
exemplified by the fact that a series of short stories, entitled Ze 
Adventures of Latimer Field, by the Rey. Silas Hocking, will 
appear in the earlier issues. Mr. Hocking is a writer of enormous 
popularity ; it is said by his friends that he has even exceeded the 
huge circulations of Miss Corelli and of Mr. Hall Caine. Every 
Nonconformist library in country villages and small towns has a 
long row of Mr. Silas Hocking’s works on its shelves. He is 
known, moreover, as a good, kindly man, and no one grudges him 
his undoubted success. : 


r, Aspden is one of those who have reason to think kindly of: 


the ‘interview ” in our modern journalism. One of his first 
adventures in London was to ask the editor of a weekly newspaper 
to be p rmitted to contribute some articles to a series then running 
of “Journals and Journalists of the Day.” Mr. Aspden begged 


the editor that he might add to this series four or five particular 


New partner in Hodder and Stoughton, the 
publishers, and assistant-editor of the 
Bookman 


papers and their editors or proprietors, and 
one of those selected was Mr. Alfred Harms- 


worth. This gave Mr. Aspden his first 
introduction to Mr. Harmsworth, with the 
result that he 
prosperous journalists in connection 
Mr. Harmsworth’s great organisation. 


the most 
with 


is now one of 


nspired by an article in the magazine page 
of the Daily Mail, which represents a 
number of worthies who have lived to be 
centenarians, and finding that at least two of 
these individuals owed everything to their 
being non-smokers, | had desired to “ put in” 
for a hundred and abandon the ever-soothing 
cigarette. The stars in their courses fought, 
however, against my good resolutions, and I 
hope it may prove, as Voltaire in his old age 
said of coffee, that 
remarkably slow poison.” 
from the manufacturers of the 


Russell 
MR. J. E. HODDER WILLIAMS 


the cigarette is “a 
I have received 
“Nestor” 
cigarettes a variety of packages of that article 
“Sultana,” the ‘King,’ and the 


“ Gianaclis ”—and it is suggested, to me that 


—the 


there is no more reason why I should not take notice of a pleasant 
and fragrant cigarette than I should of a pleasant and invigorating 
“Why,” I am asked, “should a tobacco manufacturer who 
does good work in soothing the nerves of the world be treated less 


book. 


cordially by a journalist than the publisher, whose novels are, after 


“all, not always quite as healthily stimulating ?” 


.for two years past. 
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r. M. H. Spielmann has earned distinction in many fields—as 

the historian of Punch, as a specialist on Dickens and 
Thackeray, and as an art critic of wide taste. For fifteen years 
Mr. Spielmann has been associated with the J/agazine of Art as. 
its literary editor, and he has now undertaken both the literary and 
art editorship of this well-known publication of the firm of Cassell. 
He promises a great variety of new features and proposes to reduce 


its price, increase its size, and to give particularly artistic supplements. 


Il readers of the Daztly Chronicle are acquainted with the 

extraordinarily ingenious birthday records that it has inserted 
Mr. Grant Richards has now published a 
selection of some of these birthdays under the general title of 7/zs 
zs My Birthday, and the whole combines to form the most ingenious. 
and interesting birthday book that Iam so far acquainted with. I 
am inclined to think that the author, Miss Anita Bartle, would have 
been judicious not to have published any living celebrities. 
imagine someone receiving a shock on finding that he had to sign 
his name in a birthday book opposite a whole page devoted to- 
A strong Tory and Churchman might not 
be exhilarated at having to write his name opposite to that of 
Dr. Clifford, and he might not be much happier if his birthday 
happened to fall on the same day as Sir Henry Campbell- 


I can 


Lady Henry Somerset. 


Bannerman. It is curious also to notice Miss Bartle’s favourites. 
in fiction. They include Miss Edith Wharton and exclude Mr. 
Anthony Hope. Frankly, I imagine that the intrusion of these 
and some dozen that would never be heard 
of by the public were it not for that excellent advertiser’s record 
Who's Who, considerably impair the value of the book. When all 
that is said, however, it still remains to admire and wonder that 
Miss Bartle should have been able to obtain so many appropriate 
quotations attached to each celebrated name. The book contains 
an introduction by Mr. Zangwill and is dedicated to Everard Meynell,. 
the son of the well-known poet and essayist. 


other names 


